eae ‘thorough and complete manner, 
ie ‘MILLS OF ANY CAPACITY, 
- employing either 


JONATHAN MILLS’ 


eee ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


BROS 


s 


& GUNN, 


_ Elevator and JWiill Builders, 


AND GEN BRAL SUPPLY HOUSE. 


Me Refer to the Following Mills 


WHICH HAVE BEEN 


PLANNED AND BUILT BY US: | 
Pillsbury 


Red Wing Mills 
LaGrange Mill _--.--.-----.-- Red 


ominion MWills..--. 
ree 2 AS 


Royal 


| Plans and Specifications made and Hstimates 


furnished for Mills and Hlevators of any 
desired capacity. 


CLP: Yuan epry ae pes Minneapolis, Minn. 
| Crown Roller Mill__----. Minneapolis, Winn. 
Pillsbury Anchor Mill.-Winnea olis, Minn. 
Whitmore Bros.’ Mill-_-------.-.- uincy, Hil. 
Planet Mills, D. L.Wing & Co_Litchfield, IL. 
Salem Mills Co.’s Mills ---..-- Salem, Oregon. 
ot ee Red Wing, Minn. 
Winona Mill C8. s WHHL -.---.. Winona, Minn. | 
Lake City Mills--..---.-..... Lake City, Minn. 
Bridges & Johnston’s Mill ___.--- Crete, Neb. 
‘Grundy Co. Milling Co.’s Mill, 

Grundy Center, Towa. 
Wing, Minn. 
Stillwater Mills_.....-._._- Stillwater, Minn. 
Golden Gate Flour Mills, SanKrancisco,Cal. 
| A.A. Freeman & Co.’s Mill..La Crosse, Wis. 
Isaac Staples’ Mill-----.-.- Stillwater, Minn. 
Mazeppa Mill Co.’s Mill -_-_- Mazeppa, Minn. 
-Toronto, Canada, 


Mill Supplies and Furnishings. 


We shall keep on hand a Full 
Stock of Dufour & Co.’s Bolting 
Cloth, Plated Wire Cloth, Leather, 
Rubber and Cotton Belting, Eleva- 
tor Buckets and Flour Mill Ma- 
einery generally. 


—— INCLUDING—- 


Jonathan Mills’ Reduction Machines 


AND DEGERMINATORS, 


‘Reel Belt Tighteners, Smooth and Cor- 
rugated Iron Roller Mills, Porcelain 
Roller Mills, Portable Middlings Mills, 


—= etce., etc. 


For Circulars, Price Lists, Gerson etc., address 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 


G4 and GG South Clinton Street. 


‘ik | 


*CHISON’ S NEW IRON 


L ESS CORN SHELLER. 


Capacity, 75 to 100 bushels 
4 shelleu Corn pen hour, 


HUTCHISON’S MILLSTONE 
FEEDER AND SEPARATOR, 


Send for Price Lists. Address 


_ John Hutchison Mfg, C 


J. ACKSON, MICH. 


ww. BORD, et 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, 
47 and 49 West Lake St., 


CELICAGO, IIL, 
_ MANUFACTURERS OF 


MILL AND ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS, 


ie Corrugated Belt, Bolts, Iron Elevator Boots, Patent Iron 
: Conveyors, ’ Pulleys, Shafting, Etc. 


"Elevating and Conveying Machinery a Specialty. 


the latest and best works on Steam Engineerin 
safe Remedy for Incrustation, and as a proof of this fact we will send any of these books by mail, free of postage, at publishers’ wholesale price. 
A book on Care and Management of Boilers free. Wor full particulars, or any questions pertaining to the use of steam, address 


> ACen cE 


=I USE NO ACID. 


The ee Fa use have no injurious action upon the iron of boilers, but on the contrary, have a tendency to protect the iron against grooving, pitting, or wasting of the plates by corrosion. 

Bitvption-of the Hartford Inspectors’ Reports Will show that at least 80 per cent. of all bojler explosions, and consequent peste os of life and property, are caused, either directly or indirectly, by 

ustation and corrosion in boilers, and that the true value of such a: remedy can hardly be estimated. 

"e han twenty thousand manufacturing establishments in the United States and Canada are now using Lord’s Compound, and we can refer to many 
using a number of boilers in their works, who order it by the ton. 


Write for Descriptive 
Cir cular and Prices. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


[ NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Manufacturers of 


| Elevator Machinery 


Iron and Wood Hlevator Boots, 
Elevator Cups, Shellers, Porta- 
ble Mills, Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumps and Scales, 
Engines, Boilers, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys and 
Belting. 

Plans made to order show- 
ing handiest and best ar- 
rangements for .handling 
grain economically. 
wx Send for 160 page pamphlet. 


p, Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SCcHULTZ’s 


Fulled Leather > Wn dar ROW Gr. 


(Interior i is Raw Hide.) 


BPULLY WARRANTED. 


j CURTIS & CO. MFG. CO., CHICAGO, UL. 


‘Remove and Prevent Scale in any Steam Boiler, at a cost not worth mention, and ask no money until ‘the 
Steam User pronounces my remedy to work to his Entire Satisfaction. ; 


A close 


now recommend LORD’S COMPOUND as the only reliable article to prevent corrosion in boilers, and as 


Steam Mill and Principal Depot, 316 Union Mizeet, 


ce 


PHILA DELYPHireA , PA. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


BARNARD & L 


LI 


min q 


LS 


SS 


WEBSTER & 


125 and 12% Ontario Street, 
CHICAGO, 
Successors to WEBSTER & CO. 


= = = - = TLL., 


COMSTOCK MAN'EG CO. 


EAS WIFG. Co., Moline, Ills. i 


MANUFACTURERS oF ; 


‘Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, - 


“BARNARD’S 


HUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s Dustless Corn 


Cleaner, Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


The Latest and Best Machines made — 
for Warehouse Purposes, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


Patented June 22, 1875. 


| 


We have built a factory expressly adapted to manufacture our line of goods, which, with improved 


machinery, will enable us to produce a superior class of work at very low prices. 
Power Grain Shovels, Iron Elevator Boots, 
“Common Sense” and ‘Empire? Elevator Buckets, 
Hercules Steel Grain Scoops, Grain Conveyors, 


Elevator Bolts, Cotton, Leather and Rubber Belting 


ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE, 
eS Our Goods are for sale by the leading Mill Furnishers. 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY Co. 


—_—IMPRoV = D— 


perseding the old styles for 
the following reasons: 


} They are operated with less power. 

Can be driven from the bottom. 

- They will not slip or clog. 

Are absolutely fire-proof. 

Are more durable than any other 
form. 


Link Belting is extensively used for 
driving all kinds of Mill Machinery. 
Its action is positive, and time-motions 
may be secured without using gears. 


Link Belting may be lengthened or 
phomened at will, all links being detach- 
able. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


- Link-Belt Machinery Co., 


318 South Clinton 8t., Chicago, 


Branch { No. 81 John St., New York. 
Houses | No. 921.N..Second St., St. Louis, 


CAPACITY, 


50 to 2,500 Bu. per Hour, 


Ten Reasons why the Reynolds Improved 
Truck is the Best in use, 


Ist. It is the simplest, strongest, and most 
.| efficient. 

2d. It can be loaded, weighed and unloaded 
with one handling. . 

. It is cheaper than any other, when its 
capacity is taken into account. : 

4th. One man can handle from 1,200 to 1,00 
pounds on if, easier than one-third the amount 
on any other truck. 

5th. It occupies less space, according to ca- 
pacity, being so arranged that it turns in exactly 
its own length. 

6th. It will dispense with the services of one 
man in any mill, warehouse or store, where busi- 
ness enough is done to keep it in use. 

@th. With the box it will carry grain, feed, 
meal, and all kinds of offal, and other merchandise 
in bulk. 

Sth. Without the box it will carry flour in 
sacks, flour, feed, and offal in bags, and other mer- 
chandise in bags, boxes, parcels or bales, 

9th. Its wearing parts are all iron, turned to 
a standard guage, and any part can be duplicated 
on short notice in case of accident or breakage. 

10th. It has'a wider range of uses, and is 
better adapted to meet a// the wants of millers, 
warehousemen and merchants, than any other 
truck in use. 

For information, address 


M.A. REYNOLDS, Stanton, Mich. 


Reissued January 4, 1876. 


7 


30,000 FRET 


0k 


CALDWELL’S 


CONVEYOR, 


Carried in stock of 3, 4, 6, 9, 12 and 
16 in. diameter, right and left hand. 
Standard sizes and lengths, if or- 
dered, according to catalogue. Can 
ship same day order is received. 
This Conveyor is guaranteed not to 
injure flour, Cut out kind you want 
and send with order. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 
ON HAND. . 
H. W. CALDWELL, 
46 5. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTON RUBBER Co., 


Rubber & Leather Belting, 


f ' COTTON BELTING, ELEVATOR BUCKETS, ee 
Rubber Boots, Clothing, Hose, Packing, Springs, Belt Hooks, Studs, etc.; Celebrated 
Hercules Rawhide Lace Leather, and Genera) Mill Supplies. 


R. T. WHELPLEY, Gen. Agt., 131 and 133 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


Send for Discounts, 


SSS 


ARCHITECTS of GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


We furnish plans and specifications for Grain 

Elevators, with all modern improvements, and 

have given special attention to arranging houses 

for rapid receiving and shipping of grain, . 
If you contemplate building, write for ourillus- ~ 

trated circular containing cuts of various styles 

of eleyators. ‘ ; 
Estimate of any style of Elevator furnished free 

of charge. ‘ 


‘CHASE ELEVATOR CO., 
99 & 101 Washington St., Chicago. ~ 


KNOW THE LAW. 


$1.00 


UY 


BARNETYsS 


eri icin 


For Commercial Use Throughout 
the United States. © 


Octo-Decimo, 252 pages. This work is, in fact, — 
the laws of business in a “nutshell.” ~ se 
Sent postpaid on receipt of one dollar. Address 
MITCHELL BROS. COMPANY, ae 
184 “86 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Entered at the Post Office at fone Il., for transmission thr ough the mails at second-class rates. 
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HOWES, BABCOCK & EWELL, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Eureka aes and Warehouse selcaveamlhes | 
se is | BOTH ENTIRELY DUSTLESS “ 


And Capacities Ranging from 
ae 


100 TO 1000 BUSHELS PER HOUR‘ 


eee Seah 


‘ 
i: 
an 


bw 


ji 


_I@ 


For further information send for Special 
Circulars. 


: Mecuiving Sep nkor: RS, es AS ABOVE.C—_ 


COCKLE SEPARATOR MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, Wis. Harr. BRADLEY & Co 


eG oF 
Manufacturers of 


COTTON AND PAPER 


FLOUR SACKS 


Branded to Order. 


SIZES OF 


EXPORT 


-—_AND— 


erent Sizes Built) 


Kurth’s Patent foam Gockle Separator. 


Combines Large Capacity with Good Quality of Work, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR ELEVATORS AND WAREHOUSES, 


‘Also built in combination with 


Richardson’sDustless Oat Separator.| "=" BAUMANN 8 LOTZ, —wttatttion 


TWINES, Ete. 
160 & 162 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF , Rooms 57 & 59 Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO, 
3 + 
Beardslee’s Patent Grain Cleaner, ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS, 
Which will clean the wheat to suit any purpose for Elevators or Warehouses. For the Erection of 
LOW PRICES FOR EXCELLENT MACHINES. GRATNW Ftv ATORS. 
Address us for Illustrated Catalogue and Circulars. Refer to ARMOUR, DOLE & CO., Chicago, MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., Chicago, 


Manufacturers of Perforated Metals for all purposes. Sold at Lowest Prices. C. R. I, & P. R. R. CO., Chicago. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, : 


eanly ; ; Z Lad Wiese)’: 
Have long enjoyed deserved popularity among the Prominent Grain and Elevator Firms in the ae ve s( ) 


; Minn. (4 : : : 
Riexsdrts a @ Northwest. Over Two Hundred are in successful operation, and below. . © Lincoln, Neb. 
Ayr, Neb. i are-a few of the places where they niay be found. Lyle, Fy ee ket (3) 
ere ayia Lake Mills, Iowa. 
‘Arlington, Minn. Le Roy, Minn. 
Amenia, Dakota. DIRuUNsu eT : itchfield, Minn. 
Breckenridge, Minn. Yo ; é Minneapolis, Minn. (27) 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. (2) o>. mM : Murdock, (2) 
Benson, S = } - McGregor, Iowa. (3) 
Barnesville, a } Melrose, Minn. 

igst City, Dakota. Millbank Junction, Dakota. 
Biestone ee 2 Marcus, Iowa. 5 ; 


Bassett, Lowa. & | Montevideo, Minn. 
2) 
i 
| 


Campbell, Minn. Mayville, Dakota. 


Cedar Falls, Lowa. (2) 


‘ 


Morris, Minn. 


Calmar, i= New Paris, Indiana. 

Carlisle, Minn. (2) : Si i | - Nemaha City, Neb. (2) 

Castle Rock, Minn. i as ly) — = New eS Towa. (2) 
Cordoya, Ml. K = { sie = ENS Northwoo 3 (2) ae 
Columbus, Neb. >) =9 =D orman, 7 
Carpenter, Lowa. = sie) (== = = = |) = = = = Nashua, Fist ary 
Cineomeont, Neb. 5 | 28): = Norwood, Minn. 

: : } =6| = Osaki F 

Charles City, Lowa. i S| Peet ame na ae 

Chickasaw, 3 7 | = | : akland, Minn: 

Corning, Mo. i Peaiel| == @ = = a z - Odessa BS é 
Crookston, Minn. == =. : E = gS 2 p Osage, "Towa. ; 
Dwight Station, Dakota. | ‘ = S SS = Ossian, * 

Dell Rapids. oe Ke) . in = @ = Owatonna, Minn. 

Delevan, ve un \ | Pipestone, ‘ 

Duluth, Minn, : = | Eroacatt, a 

Dundas, ‘ : : = SS I Zz - enville, Minn. 

Delano, “ | 3 = =e Zz Rochester, * (2) 

Eyansville, Minn. = Ze Rudd, Towa. ( 

Forest City, Lowa. i = . Rose Creek, Minn. (3) 

Fergus Falls, Minn. (2) =\ 9 a a = Rothsay, & 

Flandreau, a RaS C9) = = == = Rio, Wis. re 
Fargo, Dakota. 3 = 3 Rockford, Iowa, 

Faribault, Minn. (5) : < pv Gaeta *F Ss Redwood Falls, Minn. 

Firth, Neb. l | _ St. Charles, Minn. (2) 
Friendville, Neb. : ; MSA St. Ansgar, Iowa, (2) 

Le APA peg E = Se sy St. Cloud, Minn. ! 

Fairmount, Neb. ee = les DS heraue s 
Fountain, Minn. E E MR i See eon “ 

Ga eo M a S== fia uO St. Joseph, ‘ 

Grand Meadow, Minn. == oon TT Taopi “ 

at 7 . TTTTINTITTI TOO wie By"|{ijulll Aa) i 

Gottonbure, Towa. il [Sicines & WOOL | oT Twin Lake, ; 

Grafton \ . QI EERE PAS A Tyler, | $ 

Green Isle. Minn. a Tl A Th Utica, Neb. 


AGT ia ae 
TN ca agi Valley City, Minn. 


Geylo, Se CT ern Mitannaize mii y Seni, os 
Hancock, - SSS ee —— = = ———— SSS ae Waukon, Iowa. 
Howard ake, “ : ee a ras x Soe OS $e Pa Winthrop, Minn. 
Tonia, Iowa. - These Engines are fitted with any style of Boiler preferred, though we recommend our PATENT Winona, 
Jamestown, Dakota. PORTABLE RETURN FLUE BOILER, under Twenty Horse Power. Catalogues are very Williams Station Dakoatt 
FADE CE REOLA: AS) full and complete, showing all parts in detail. They will be cheerfully mailed with estimates wheatiana, Minn. 

epic eek te on application. Correspondence Solicited. — , Zumbrota,  * 


| 


SKINNER & Woon, ERIE, PA. 


THE LECHNER 


Anti- Friction Roller Detacha- 
ble Chain Belting 
FOR TRANSMITTING POW ER. 


The only medium by which so nearly all the: power ap- 
plied is'transmitted. The special feature about this chain, 
and which makes -it superior to other chains* for similar 
purposes, is the Fréction: Roller on the rivet, which 
takes off all friction from the sprocket, and neatly all from 
the rivet, and admitting of almost any desired speed. Rs 


. ESPECIALEY ADAPTED 
For Elevators, Drags, Carriers, Driving Heavy 
and Light Shafting, etc. ae 
Send for Circulars. Manufactured and sold by the . 
LECHNER MANUFACTURING CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


Also Manufacturers of the Lechner Coal- 
Mining Machines. 


 » Fo; 


Yr 


SHEET TRON ROoxkin Ge. 
Best Quality and Simplest Plan in Use. Lightning Proof. Fire Proof. 


Manufactured by T. C. SNYDER & CO., Canton, Ohio. 


Cheap, strong, and does not get out of repair. Any mechanic can apply it. Sample Circular and 


Price List free by mail at request. Also Agents for LOW E’S METALLIC 
PAINT, the Best and Cheapest in use. 


HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


iC Bee Sere 
WM. A. HARRIS, Providence, R. I. 


Built under the original ae until their expiration. Improvements 
since added, “STOP MOTION ON REGULATOR,” prevents engine running 
away; “SELF-PACKING VALVE STEMS.” (two patents) dispenses with four 
stuffing boxes; * RECESSED VALVE SEATS,” prevent the wearing of shoul- 
ders on seats, and remedying a troublesome defect in other Corliss Engines. 
“BABBITT & HARRIS PISTON PACKING,” (two patents.) “DRIP-COL- 
LECTING DEVICES.’ (one patent.) Also in “General Construction” and 
“Superior Workmanship.” 

The Best and most workmanlike form ofthe Corliss Engine now in the market, substantially built, 
of the best materials, and in both condensing and non-condensing forms. 

The Condensing Engine will save from 25 to 33 per cent. of fuel, or add a like amount to the power, 
and consuming no more fuel. Small parts are made in quantities, and inter-changeable, and kept in 
stock for the convenience of repairs, and to be placed on new work ordered at short notice. 

No other engine builder has authority to state that he can furnish this engine. 

The only works where this engine can be obtained are at Providence, R. I., no outside parties being 


licensed. 
Win. A. HARRIS, Prop’r. 


er 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, 
477 and 49 West Lake St., 


CELICAGO, IL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ; 


MILL AND. ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 


‘ELEVATOR BUCKETS, 


Corrugated Belt, Bolts, Iron Elevator Boots, Patent Tron 
Conveyors, Pulleys, Shafting, Hic. 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery a Specialty. 
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AN IMPROVEMENT IN ELEVATORS. impressed with the magnitude of our grain trade. Nor | interests. This we find to be the case more and more each 
can we help perceiving another thing, which is, that the |day. Although our elevators have been the admira- 

The growth of our country, phenomenal in every res- | demands made upon our elevators in handling the vast|tion of all foreign nations, our inventors are constantly 
pect, has been especially so in the vastly increased am-| amounts of grain which are yearly moved from the pro- | finding methods of improving upon the arrangement and 
ount of cereal produce which seems to bless each suc-! ducing to the consuming centers, must necessarily devel-! management of elevator machinery itself. It is one of 


.. LCR WK, TRADE : x , 
A LATE IMPROVEMENT IN ARRANGING THE MACHINERY OF ELEVATORS. 


ceeding harvest. When we take into consideration the | ope to ‘even greater perfection, our machinery and meth- {the purposes of this journal to bring before its readers the 
vast distances over which a large proportion of our corn |,ods of handling grain. In other words, as our grain pro-| improvements which are being made from time to time, 
wheat and other grains must be transported, and the num-|ducing powers are developed, mechanical genius must| and we take great pleasure in illustrating aud describing 
ber of hands through which they must pass before reach- | and will keep pace with the demands which the increas- | in this connection as important improvement in elevators 
ing the consuming markets, we can hardly fail to:be ‘ed products of our fields make upon the grain handling! patented on May 2d of the presenttyear by Wm. H. Lorz, 
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of this city,a gentleman well known to the trade as the 
inventor of many valuable improvements in grain hand- 
ling machinery, and in connection with the building of 
some of the largest elevators in the country. 

The invention in question has for its object the arrange- 
ment of the machinery for elevating grain in such a 
manner as to occupy and obstruct less room and also so 
that each elevator can be thrown out of gear from the 
lower story ofthe building. We hardly need inform the 
reader that in large houses there are two or more lines 
of elevators, known according to the purpose they fulfill 
as “receiving” and “shipping” elevators. Heretofore the 
receiving elevators only were driven directly from the 
line shaft and the shipping elevators were each driven 
from a pulley upon the line shaft through the agency of 
a belt, provided with a tightening pulley to prevent slip- 
ping because the belt could not be of sufficient length for 
the stress necessarily laid upon them. We hardly need say 
that these cross belts require constant attention and cause 
frequent trouble and annoyance, as well as obstructing 
the upper or machinery floor of the cupola of the build- 
ing in such a manner as to make it difficult and danger- 
ous for the attendant to move about for the necessary 
watching and lubricating of the working parts. Anoth- 
er difficuly is that an elevator whether choked so that 
the bucket belt slips or obstructed by a piece of wood or 
other material finding its way into the boot and tearing 
off the buckets, cannot be thrown out of gear from the 
lower floor where the accident would naturally be first 
observed but only by some one from the upper ftoers, un- 
less the whole machinery is stopped which last is gen- 
erally the quicker plan of the two. 

Mr. Lotz’s invention whlch is designed to overcome 
these disadvantages consists first, in using a continuous 
line shafting for each line of elevators, the several lines 
of shafting being driven from a main pulley and by gear 
wheels at one end of the building. Second, in a bucket- 
belt pulley for-each elevator, riding upon a‘paper fric- 
tion wheel, each friction wheel being driven from the 
line shafting by gear wheels. Third, in the bucket-belt 
pulley journaled in bearings, resting upon two swinging 
beams that are raised and lowered by a wire rope pass- 
ing vertically through pipes or tubes in the grain bins, 
so as to extend to the lower floor. 

Our engraving shows the essential features of the im- 
provement covered by this invention. Fig 1 shows a 
transverse section of the upper or machinery floor of the 
cupola of the elevator. Hig. 2 represents a longitudinal] 
sectional elevation of a portion of the same, while Fig 
3 shows a sectional plan of the upper floor. In Fig. 1, 
@ is the upper or machinery floor. On this floor, at one 
end is the main pulley P, which is driven by a belt 
from the bard-wheel of the engine and the shaft of which 
is eoupled with the line-shaft, H, that drives the receiv- 
ing elevator pulleys. The letter shows the line-shaft. 
ing that drives the shipping-elevator pulleys, and which 
is driven by miter gear-weeels g and by a transverse 
shaft, 2, from the line-shafting H. K K are the pulleys 
over which the bucket-belts are stretched. The shafts 7 
of these pulleys are journaled in boxes that are secured 
upon beams J. These beams J, at one end, are pivoted 
to posts LZ, and at their site ends they are thinned out 
and passed through slots in posts HM, 80 asto be guided 
and to move vertically therein. Levers j are pivoted 
against the posts M, and by links m the ends of the 
beams J are suspended to these levers j. A-rope, n, 18 
connected with the ends of these levers j, is thence 
passed upward over sheaves 0, and thence it extends 
vertically downward through the several stories of the 
cupola of the elevator, and igs passed through gas. 
pipes p, that are placed for that purpose into the grain- 
storage bins, and at the lower floor this rope is connected 
either to a tackle, to a lever, or to a windlass, by which 
it is pulled by the operators whenever it becomes neces. 
sary to throw the elevator out of gear. 

In the specifications of his patent the inventor says: 
“In place of a rope, I may use a chain or either a rope 
or chain coupled to the ends of an iron rod, and in place 
_ Of the levers j and links » for lifting the beams J, I may 
use any other device that will furnish the necessary 
leverage and that can be connected with the wire rope, 
The pulleys X ride upon paper wheels WV, from which 
they are driven by friction. These paper wheels I may 
mount upon the several line Shaftings for all the 
several elevators, which is quite an advantage over the 
former arrangements, in which a portion of the elevators 
were driven by belts from a single line of shafting. To 
this new arrangement, of which, to my best knowledge 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. . 


and belief, I am the originator, there is one objection, 
and that is that the line-shaftings reach from about two 
and a half to three feet above the floor, and are an ob- 
struction to the attendant to move about. Besides that, 
the shaftings has to be supported upon special timber 
framing. 

“My latest improvement consists in mounting each 
paper wheel V upon an independent shaft, g, having 
vertically adjustable journal-boxes q’, and carrying upon’ 
one end a spur-wheel, 7: in placing the line-shafting H 
and J in bearings u, secured upon the floor-beams 8, 


Late Patents, 


Issued on July 4, 1882. 

APPARATUS FOR Drying Grain—Nels W. Hawken- 
son, Litchfield, Minn. (No model.) No. 260,567. Filed 
May 15, 1882. ; 

Suarr Couriine.—Luther R. Faught, Philladelphia, 
Pa. (No model,) No. 260,467. Filed March 81, 1882. 

Suarr Couptine—Luther R. Faught, Philadelphia, 


which shafting is driven at a high speed; and in 


mounting pinions ¢ upon said shafts that engage with 


the wheels 7 and drive the paper wheels 1.” 
The advantages which the inventor obtains by this ar- 
rangement of placing the lines of shafting close to or 


upon the floor beams are that they. are entirely out of 


the way, so as not to obstruct the floor, that they can be 
easily covered and protected against the dust, that no 
special frame-work is required for supporting the jour- 
nal-boxes, that lighter shafting can be used on account 
of the increased leverage and speed, and that a fast-run- 
ning engine can be used as the driving-power. A stil] 


further advantage derived by mounting the paper wheels 


upon independent short shafts and by driving them with 
gearing from the line shafting below, is that such shafts 
can be more readily adjusted to be parallel with the 
bucket-belt pulleys, and without having to adjust the 
entire length of a line shafting, since it makes no dif. 
ference with this arrangement whether such line shaft- 
ing is on a true level or not as long as the gear wheels 
that drive the paper wheels mesh each other. The dif. 
ficulties heretofore experienced in keeping adjusted a 
long line of shafting in a building of the nature of a 
grain elevator, in which by irregular shrinkage and set- 
tling, and by unequal distribution of the grain loaded 
therein, constant changes take place, are well-known 
facts to every millwright, ‘all of which is done away 
with by the above described arrangement. 


The inventor claims the following points as compris-. 


ing his invention: #’%rst.—The combination, with the 
elevator-pulleys and paper wheels for driving such pul- 
leys, of a continuous shaft-line for each line of elevators, 
such shaft-lines being driven from one end by a single 
pulley and by gear-wheels and a transverse shaft or 
shafts, and a wire rope, chain, or rod passed through 
tubes in the grain storing bins for raising and lowering 
the upper elevator pulley. Second—The combination, 


with a continuous line-shafting carrying gear-wheels, of 


an independent shaft for each paper wheel, journaled in 
vertically-adjustable boxes and having a gear-wheel that 
meshes the gear-wheel on the line-shafting, and of the 
elevator-pulley riding upon such paper wheel. Third. 
—In a grain elevator, the elevator-pulley supported upon 
swinging beams that are raised and lowered by a wire 
rope passed through tubes in the grain-storing bins, so 


as to reach to and be operated from the lower floor of 


the building. We may note in this connection that the 
parts of the invention embodied in the first and third 
claims was first applied by Mr. Lotz, in Armour, Dole & 
Co’s Elevator “D” in this city, which was built in 1879. 

The owners of this patent are Mussrs. BAUMANN & 
Lorz, Architects and Engineers, whose headquarters are 


at 07 and 59 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. We may add 


here that these gentlemen have been the architects and 
engineers in erecting, besides Armour, Dole & Co’s Ele- 
vator “D,” mentioned above, the new corn crib of the 
same firm, with a million bushels capacity, now nearly 
completed; the new Rock Island Elevator “ A,” and a 
number of smaller elevators at Akron, Ohio, Mobile, 
Ala., and other places. Mr. Lotz designed the machinery 
for the Air Line Elevator, for the Iowa house, the St. 
Paul Elevator, Armour, Dole & Co’s Elevator C, and 
others, and, as stated before, has made a number of im- 
provements in elevator machinery which are controlled 
by Messrs. Baumann & Lotz, information concerning 
which, including the improvement described above, they 
will be pleased to furnish to interested parties. 


In Kansas City, Mo., they have the first Pneumatic 
Elevator put up in the West. There is no machinery 


whatever in the top of the building and no shoveling of 


grain, the latter being drawn from the cars with a hose. 

C.C. Holton, of the American Steam Engine Works 
of this city is putting machinery in the Blue Island 
Elevator owned by Chas. Briggs & Goodspeed, of Joliet, 
Ill., situated at the junction of the Rock Island and 
Grand Trunk roads. 


Pa. (No model.) No. 260,468. Filed May 11, 1882. 
Issued on July 11, 1882. 


DRIER ‘AND CooLER.—Frederick H. C. Mey, Buffalo, 
No. 261,018. Filed April 11, , 


Ne, 


(No model.) 
1882. ~ 


GRAIN CLEANING AND AssorTING Macaine—Wilhelm 


Kruger, Kalk, near Cologne, Germany. (No model.) — 


No. 260,996. Filed March 5, 1882. Patented in Ger- 
many, December 29, 1878. No. 6,609, and June 12, 1879, 
No, 8,955; and in Austria, Hungary, July 10, 1879, 


No. 3,093, and February 28, 1880, No. 411. 
Issued on July 18, 1882. 


Carn StarTER—Warren 8. Dwiniel, Providence, R. 


I. (Nomodel.) No. 261,209. Filed May 22, 1882. 
Car SrarteR—George A. Evans, Kingsley, and Hen- 


ty T. Evans, Parish of Notre Dame de Toute Grace, 
(Nomodel.) No. 261,324. Filed May 


Quebec, Canada, 
9, 1882. 


Car Srartmr.—-Hans CO. E. Stilhoff, Copenhagen, Den. 


mark, assignor of one-half to Christian Sorensen, same 


place. (No model.) _ No. 261,492. Filed June 5, 1882, 


Patented in Denmark, January-24, 1882. : 


APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING CocKLE AND SEEDS 
FROM WaAkAT OR OTHER Grains.—Ebenezer Winches- 
ter, Rochester, Minn, assignor of one-half to Stewart B. 


Clark, same place. (No model.) No. 261,198. Filed 
April 11, 1882. 

Grain Murer—Robert H. Edmiston, Americus, 
Kansas. 
22, 1882. 


Grain MrtEer.—Carl Renther, Hennef, Prussia Ger- 
many. (No model.) No. 261,257. Filed September 


27, 1881. A: 


MAcHINE For Mrasurine GRain.—Warren R. Edg- 
ington, Waterloo, Iowa. (No model.) No, 261,210. Filed’ 


March 15, 1882. 
REFRIGERATING AND Dryine GRAIN, ETc.—Henry ©, 


Johnson and Francis M. McMillan, Washington, D. C. _ 


(No model.) No. 261,460. Filed April 22, 1882. 
Issued on July 25, 1882. 


ELEvatTors.—John VY. Hope, Wednesbury, County 
of Stafford, England. (No model.) No, 261,714. Filed 
June 29, 1882. : 


Gramn CLEANING APPARATUS—Thomas 8. Bayley, 
(No model) No. 261,653. Filed April 18, 


Chico, Cal. 
1882. 

Grain ELEvyATOR.—Elias Roberts, and William H, 
Lotz, Chicago. Il]. (No model.) No. 261,630. File 5 
January 8, 1881. 

GRAIN ELEVATOR AND HorstTrne APPpaRATUs.—John 
E. Walsh, New York, N. Y. (No model.) No. 261,792. 
Filed June 8, 1882. 

Scoop.—William P. T. Jope, Pittsburg, Pa. (No mod- 
el.) No. 261,614. Filed June 23, 1882. 

Scoop.—William P. T. Jope, Pittsburg, Pa. (No mod- 
el.) No. 261,615. Filed June 28, 1889, 

Grain TrimMER.—William 8. Brice and William P. 
Thompson, Liverpool, County of Lancaster, England, 


(No model.) No. 261,516. Filed November 


ve 


(No model.) No. 261,660. Filed April 28, 1882. Paten- — 


ted in England, July 2, 1880. No. 2,704. 


Issued on August 1, 1882, 

GraIn Car Door.—George G. Tanner, 

lis, Ind. 
1882. 


Evxvator Buckrer.—William D. Rinchart, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor of two-thirds to the Link Belt Machinery 
Co., same place. (No model.) No. 262,122. Filed J une 
16, 1882. , 

ELEVATOR Bucxer.— William D. Rinehart, Chicago, 
Ill., asssignor to the Link Belt Machinery Co., same 


eee (No model.) No. 262,128. Filed June 16, 
2, 


Indianapo- 
(No model.) No. 261,883. Filed August 9, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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AN IMPROVED PLAN OF BUILDING EL- 
EVATORS. 

The eleyator is.a distinctively American idea. Grain 
warehouses have had an existence for centuries; and we 
read of their being used by Joseph to store Pharoah’s 
corn. But the elevator with its conveniences for hand- 
ling as well as storing grain, originated in the United 
States, and even now its importance is just beginning to 
be appreciated in other countries. But, convenient as 
our elevators are, improvements are constantly being 
made in them. We present on this page a cut showing 
a design very popular among grain men, and one which 
is being rapidly adopted on account of its cheapness and 
convenience. The upper part is calculated to hold five 


couple them seems like yoking an ox and a blooded 
horse together. To accomplish the same end he runs a 
pipe to the discharge of screen and another to the sheller 
discharge, when much of the shucks, silks and dust is 
taken direct to the fan and thrown in the dust room or 
out of doors. In this way the fan spouts can be ar- 
ranged to clean any grain from the dust and light mate- 
rial that always comes from the farm. Another advan- 
tage of this plan is that all the machinery having high 
speeds is located near the engineer, so that in case of fire 
the flames can readily be discovered and be accessible 
as well, which is hardly the case when the high speeded 
machinery is in the top of the building. This makes 
quite an item in the matter of insurance. 

When a wheat cleaner is wanted in this plan, it is set 


Illinois, but now with the Columbian Iron Works of this 
city. The equipment of an elevator on this plan only 
needs an engine of from sixteen to twenty horse-power 
at the most to shell from 4000 to 5000 bushels of corn per 
day, besides handling wheat and oats. The plans and 
machinery for elevators of this kind are furnished by 
Mr. Cuas. W. ParkKER, proprietor of the Columbian 
Iron Works, 825-331 Desplaines St., Chicago. Mr. 
Parker has some cheap. and durable crane and bin-bot- 
tom spouts and a nice Iron Boot pattern which he sup- 
plies to elevators. Parties who contemplate the erection 
of grain houses of any description can obtain any 
desired information respecting the plan and equipment 
just described, by addressing Mr. Parker as above. 


ENO VIEW 


CUFALO PLAN 


car loads of grain, so that when there are only five cars, 
or less, to be shipped, there is no need of getting up 
steam. The advantage of this arrangement to small ele- 
yvators will-be at once perceived. 

Our engraving shows the floor plan, side and end ele- 
vators, together with the plan of the cupola. The plan 
needs little explanation, as its characteristics will be at 
once seen by the practical man. The upper corners of 
the lower bins are supplied with slides, so that grain can 
be drawn from the upper bins to fill them, and the slides 
then closed and the upper bins filled. If a weigh hop- 
per is needed, the cupola can be built a little higher and 
larger and the grain can be drawn into the conveyor and 
each bin filled with acar load. It will be seen that this 
arrangement provides for placing the suction fan below. 
Some object to this plan preferring the old one of carry- 
ing all the dirt to the top of the building and then using 
a blast fan to blow it everywhere in general and no where 
in particular; but this old way of arranging things is 
daily finding fewer advocates, as the advantage of the 
other more rational method becomes apparent. So too 
the designer of the plan under consideration believes it 
useless to endeavor to couple a rolling screen and suc- 
tion fan, as one runs, slow and the other so fast that to 


AN IMPROVED PLAN OF BUILDING ELEVATORS. 


on the ground floor next the engine room and if neces- 
sary to run when the large elevator is in use, a small ad- 
ditional elevator is built to accommodate the same. 

The conveyors in this elevators are such as clean all 
out, so that one kind of grain can be run after another. 
The elevator can be run to spout direct to the car, and 
with the new flexible spout made by this firm, one man 
can put two thousand bushels of grain into cars every 
hour. In this respect the plan meets with the hearty 
indorsement of grain men everywhere. 

The Automatic Sheller for the corn is claimed to be the 
first power sheller that adjusts itself to different sized 
cobs, consequently there is no splitting and breaking 
of them, as with the rigged sheller, and there are also less 
cut kernels to be blown out with the dust. As the dust 
and rubbish of the corn is largely taken out as soon as 
made it does not reach the upper part of the building, 
thus avoiding it being spread over the bins, and coming 
down at last to cover the last grain as it is deposited in 
the car from the bin. There are a number of grain 
houses in JJlinois, that are using this style of cleaning, 
and they indorse it heartily. 

The plan described above originated with Mr. H. A. 
Hawking, a well-known grain man, formerly of Central 


GRAIN STORAGE IN NEW YORK. 

At a meeting of the New York and Produce Ex- 
change on August 3, it was decided not to alter the 
rule changing No. 2 corn, as applied to the grades of 
new No. 2 and old No.2. The crop will be rated as 
heretofore, new No. 2, if not dry enough, to rate as No. 
2. The Grain Committee reported that the railroads had 
been before them on the question of overflow of railroad 
elevators, and submitted a proposition that all the grain, 
elevators could not hold, should be delivered at Brooklyn 
warehouses. This proposition the committee did not 
care about taking the responsibility of accepting with- 
out the sense of the Board of Trade, as it would cost the 
merchants from one-eighth to one-quarter more per 
bushel, and they would also lose ten days’ storage and 
free lighterage. It was finally decided to appoint a 
committee to confer with the Grain Committee, and en- 
deavor to procure an amicable settlement with the rail- 
roads. 


Wm. E. George is building a 25,000-bushel elevator at 


Gettysburg, Ohio. The Chase Elevator Co., of Chicago, 
Ill., supplied the plan and specifications for the building. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


SEVERAL OPINIONS. 


We are naturally modest but we cannot forbear pub- 
lishing the following kindly notices: “The first number 
ofthe AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE a month- 
ly journal, has appeared, and, judged by the standard of 
merit, it deserves success, There is an ever-widening 
field in this country for a paper that will adequately 
represent the enormous grain interests of the United 
States, and fully grasp the questions, statistical and 
otherwise, relating thereto. Such a paper as this we hope 
to find in the ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, published by 
Mitchell Bros. Co., of Chicago, and edited by Mr. Har- 
ley B. Mitchell, the able editor of the American Miller.— 
Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 

“The AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE is the 
name selected for anew journal which is soon to be issued 
the Mitchell Bros. Co., of Chicago. The field which it is 
intended to occupy is a very broad one, and having never 
yet been properly represented by any published advocate 
of its interests, the new enterprise will no doubt be 
warmly welcomed and liberally supported from the 
start. The grand.success which has attended the efforts 
of the Mitchell Bros. in the development of the American 
Miller, which is now recognized as the foremost milling 
journal of the age, is the strongest assurance that the 
new paper, representing an’ interest with which its pub- 

-lishers have been brought into close relations, will 
combine. al] the features of excellence which have in 


the past characterized the older Journal.”—The Grain 
Cleaner. 


“The AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE is the 
name of a new paper published by Mitchell Brothers Com- 
pany, of Chicago, who are also publishers of the Amerz- 
can Miller. The new journal is handsomely printed, is 
well edited, and is replete with the information cal- 
culated to interest and benefit its readers. One issue is 
not sufficient to fully develop the designs of the pub- 
lishers, but we have thoroughly examined the first issue, 
and if that issue is an index of what may be expected in 
succeeding ones, the journal will be found of vast interest 
to the elevator and grain trades.’—New York Produce Hx- 
change Bulletin. 

“Messrs Mitchell Bros. & Co., it is announced, will, 
about July 15, begin the publication of the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. The gentlemen named 


have made a success of the American Miller, and it is easy’ 


guess that the new venture will soon take its place in the 
front rank of technical journalism. We shall take 
pleasure in receiving the new journal, when it debuts.’”— 
St. Louis Miller. 


THE PRINCIPAL GRAIN STATES. 


The following comparisons are made from the official 
reports of 1880 and are based on the crop of 1879: These 
are the only complete figures that will be available for 
ten years to come—until the census for 1890; and they 
will serve for general reference-—We first give the totals 
for all the States and Territories, and the average per 
ite in bushels—carrying the figures out to two deci- 
mals: 

Toran ACREAGE AND YIELD IN BUSHELS, 


x Average 
Total in U.S. Bushels. Acres. Per Acre. 
CO Nee Baca Ae ipa see Say = 1,754,861,535] 62,368,869] — 27.01 
Wheat vocucsenseee-ancaee a eacaee 459,479,505) 35.430,052) 12.97 
Oateres 2.22. a2- 407,858,999] 16,144,593} 25.26 
Barley 2... dec 44,113,495) 1,997,717] ~ 22.08 
Rye... ..2c-5 19,831,595)» 1,842,303) -17.76 
Buckwheat. 11,817,327, 848,389) 13.09 } 
Total oiUs 3. - US. 1652-02 2,697,962 ,456] 118,631,923] - 22.75 


Leaping WHEAT Srates.—The following 14 States 
were credited with over 10,000,000 bushels each, and 
with an aggregate of 398,144,457 bushels, this being 861¢ 
per cent., or nearly seven-eighths of the wheat crop of 
the entire country. The first six States had 245,698,002 
bushels, or over half (5314 per cent.) of the total crop, or 
about 32,000,000 bushels more than all the other 41 
States and Territories. The great differences in the 
yield per acre in the different States is noteworthy—from 
934 in some States to 1934 bushels in Michigan! 


Wheat States. Bushels. | Acres. Baraee 
dretilingls - ged-aenesocea~e oe gas 51,110,502) 3,218,542] 15.89 
BEINGIANA cesses Sec aonain 47,284,853] 2,619,695] 18.05 
S—-Ohio ste ess cect. is 46,014,869} 2,556,134) 18.00 
4d—Michigan --... 35,532,543] 1,822,719) . 19.60 
B— Minnesota t. 225 ene stan ase sates = 34,601, 3,044,670) = 11.36 
GH TOW) s- 40S guest ae yoda d- ends 31,154,205] 3,049, 10.22 
4—OafOrnia = se0252<c-5-<5-- --| 29,017,707) 1,832,429) 15.84 
8—Missouri...-. 24,966,627} 2,074,394| 12.04 
9—Wisconsin ---- 24,884,689} 2,298,513 10.83 
10—Pennsylvania 19,462,405] 1,445,384) 13 60 
11—Kaneas-.--. 17,324,141] 1,861,402 9.31 
12—Nebraska.. 13,847,007] 1,469,865: 9.42 
13—New York... - | 11,587,766] 736,611 15.61 
14-=Kentucky-- ctu. 2s .- setts enn es 11,856,113] 1,160,108 9.79 


Leaping Inpran Corn Srates.—The three States of 


Illinois, Indiana and Missouri, are credited with 808,- 
302,451 bushels, or nearly half (45.8 per cent.) of the crop 
of the entire country, and the first named 10 States pro- 
duced nearly four-fifths (78.8 per cent.) of the whole. A 
remarkable range is the product per acre—-from 8.81 in 
Florida, and 9.in South Carolina, up to 4114 in Iowa. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut are alike in yield per 
acre, and Vermont and New Hampshire are nearly so. 


Indian Corn States. 


Per Acre. 
1—Hlinois. Fe jenn see eee cee 325,792,481] 9,019.381) 36.13 
2—Iowa........ --| 275,024,247) 6,616,144 41.57 
3—Missouri --. ze 5,588,265) 36.23 
4—Indiane’ 5. cceueceen cee aeoncnee 3,678,420 31.39 
ened heey Ai hie Sets hag St Ary 3,281,923 34.08 
G6—Kaneas 'ci0i-c enn Lenigee: Gacauss 3,417,817] 30.93 
7—Kentucky -_--_- ascent eanseess 3,021,176 24.11 
8--Nebraska ..2s- sae See eseceaee ,630,660) 40.14 
9—Tennessee io ba ore ee 2,904,873) 21.61 
10—Pennsylvania. ......-.....--.--- 1,373,270] 33.37 
di1—Wisconsin 23 7s eee ae 1,015,293 33.71 
12—Michigan 919,792)" 35.29 
13—Virginia- 1,767,567} 16.46 
14—Texas ---. 2,468, 11.77 
15—North Carolin 2,305,419) = 12.15 
16—New York ..... 719,272) = 33.20 
17—Alabama --..-. 2,055,929] 12.38 
45 ATEMMSAR So ncee cree nea yee aoe 1,298,310) 18.61 
TOGeOrpia caren so ashame deners cane 2,538,733} 9.14 
20—Mississippi -..........----2. 2... 1,570,550 13.59 
Si-—Maryland oo joo se asco tek oe 664,928) 24.01 
22 —Minnesotay. 2 aos 222 cee sees 438,73% 31.81 
%3—West Virginia -.-.----..2.-...-- 565,785} 24.90 
24—South Carolina.........-..--... 1,308,404 9.03 
25—New Jersey...-....5--2.2.-.---- 344,555 32.07 
26—Louisiana - 742,728) 18,34 
27—Delaware - 202,120} 19.27 
28—Florida -- 360,294 8.81 
29—Vermont 55,249) 36.46 
30—Dakota-- 90,852} 22.02 
8i—California___.._ 71,781 QW 
82—Connecticut ........ 2-2... ---'.-. 55,796 33.70 
33—Massachusetts __._.-.--- 2222... 53,344 33.70 
34—New Hampshire----.--.------.- 36,612) 36.88 


Lrapine Oats Growine Sratrs.—The revised offi- 
cial figures very slightly change our summary given in 
May. [Illinois leads here again. The following 22 
States yield over 3,000,000 bushels each. The first five 

ield 28,000,000 more than all the other 42 States and 

erritories; and the first ten about four-fifths of the en- 
tire crop. The average yield per acre varies from less 
than ten bushels to over 37 in Vermont, Minnesota 
coming next. 


Oats States. Bushels. | Acres. EA eid 
f-DTIRONS 9 cohen so neaactneeee eek ee 63,289,200} 1,959,889 32.29 
Ber LOWS teens eer apencocas 50,610,591] 1,507,577 33.57 
3—New York..-- -- | 37,575,506} 1,261,171 29.80 
4—Pennsylvania 33,841,439} 1,237,593 27.36 
5—Wisconsin 32,905,320) 955,597 34.43 
6—Ohio....- 28,664,505} 910,388} 31.48 
(—Minnesot: 23,382,158] 617,469 37.86 
8—Missouri -- 20,670,958] 968,473 21,34 
9—Michipan<; .c.ccsc<n-nenee -| 18,190,793) 536,187 33.93 
10—Indiana -.... 15,599,518] 623,531 25.02 
11--Kiansas. 22222 s2coete enue ee ene 8,180,385] 435,859 18.77 
12+-Nebraske ict ieee Se coeee eee 6,555,875| 250,457 26.18 
18—Georgla -o5.0 2622 2S. 5,548,743] — 612,778 9.06 
14—Virginia.3.-22c essen 5,333,181) 563,443 9.47 
15—Texas oc) cee cel ee 4,893,359] 238,010 20.56 
16—Tennessee ------ ----....- 4,722,190) 468,566 10.08 
17—-Kentucky -..-. 5,580,738} 403,416 11.35 
18--Oregon --_- 1385,6 151,624 28.92 
19—North Carol 3,838,068} 500,415 16.69 
20—Vermont _--_. 3,742,282 99,5 37.51 
21—New Jersey . 3,710,573} 137,422 27.00 
22—Alabama eae 3,039,639] 324,628 9.36 


Lrapine Rye Growine StatEs.—Only one bushel of 
rye is grown for 23 bushels of wheat; the total census 
crop of rye was under 20,000,000 bushels. We would 
expect this to be a prominent crop in-the New England 
States, where “rye and Indian bread” is popularly sup- 
posed to be a leading food; but the six New England 
States produced only 730,255 bushels, or less than one- 
fifth of the crop of Pennsylvania, Connecticut yieldin 
over half of this (370,733). Only eight States ice 
500,000 bushels each, and Nebraska nearly that. The 
first three States give nearly-half the entire crop, and the 
eight nearly four-fifths of all (78 per cent), ‘The yield 
per acre varies from eight bushels in New Jersey and 
Kentucky, to 16¥ in Illinois, 


_ Rye States. Bushels.} Acres, hee 
1—Pennsylvania --..---.--2--..----.--. 3,683,621) 348,465 10.57 
2—linole ..~----ss---6 3,121,785} 192,188) 16.25 
8—New York......-2------ 2,634,690! 244,923 10.76 
4—Wisconsin --...-......- 2,298,513] 169,692) 13.56 
5—lOW8)5- cceeseuen secede 1,518,605 9 14.80 
6—New Jersey. 949, 106,025 8.00 
7—Kentucky 668,050] 84,417 7.92 
8—Missonri --......-..--. 535,426] 46,484] 11.52 


Leaprine Baruery Starrs.—California leads far ahead. 
The first four States raised two-thirds of all the barley 
grown in the country. The yield per acre varies all the 
way from 15 to 31 bushels. 


Barley States. Bushels. | Acres. be bc 
1—Calitoriia. 2222 csc eee eee 12,579,561] 586,340 21.45 
Q-aNiew YOrkius- pecie 25sec dace oes: 7,792,062) 356.629} 21.85 
B—WASCONBU tinea ns oacene=sscnmaeease 5,043,118] 204,335] 24.68 
ATowa Wi.2 22-4 AA Aa 5022, 198,861| 20.28 
5 MANHOSOUS na te pn owe ncn achawans! 2,992,965] 116,020 25.88 
6—Nebraska. 0.22 022.. 2 i , 744, 115,201 15.15 
F—Ohbloii rai: al fii pee dace dee oe 1,707,129) 57,482) 29.72 
8—Illinois-- 1,229,523) 55,267 22.25 
9—Michigan 1,204,316} 54,506] 22.10 

10—Oregon ...- 920,977| 29,311 81.42 


Leaping BuckwHearT Stares.—New York with 4,- 
461,200 bushels, and Pennsylvania with 3,593,326 bushels, 
produce about 70 per cent. of all this crop that is grown. 


those used for sand. By means of an endless ch ; 


New Jersey, with 466,414 bushels, and Michigan, with, 
416,662 bushels, yield the largest in other States. New 
York averages over 15 bushels per acre, and Pennsyl- 
vania over 19. 


THE ERIE ELEVATOR. 


The Erie elevator, belonging to the New York, Lake 
Erie, & Western Railway Company, is one of the largest 
and best equipped for the rapid handling of grain of the 
elevators of the country. It was built in 1879 under the 
direction of Stephen R. Kirby, chief engineer, at Jersey 
City, near the landing of the Chamber street ferry. The 
building is 360 x 90 feet, rising from a foundation of 
1,000 piles to the height of 156 feet from the surface of 
the water. It has a capacity of about one and a half 
millions bushels. It has twenty scales, furnished by 


Richel Brothers, of Philadelphia, with hoppers each of ; 


a size to hold acar load. The bins number 510, built of 
heavy plank in the most substantial manner. Cars are 
unloaded with great rapidity, being spouted directly 
into the elevator from the railway where the grain is 
handled by steam shovels, an invention patented by Mr. 
Kirby the year of the erection. They are similar to 


volving vertically around a sprocket wheel and 
pulley, each shoveler, attached to a shoe by a rope W 
is clutched by the revolving chain, is carried up a 
cal slide in the same casing and discharged at the top” 
into the sink. The shoe is then released and drops to 
the bottom. When the hauling rope is slacked the 
shoveler is guided by hand back to the bottom, when it 


is plunged into the grain to receive its load. <A car con : 
taining 600 bushels can be unloaded by these means in ~ 


eight minutes, at a cost of about twenty cents, Barges 
and vessels are unloaded with equal promptitude. Two 
500-horse power beam engines, built by Christy & De- 
Graff, of Detroit, occupy an adjoining building, and 
drive the machinery of the elevator; one is held in re- 
serve. The belts are of heavy rubber, the driving belt 
six-ply, forty inches wide: the elevator belts are twenty- 
two inches wide with twenty-inch buckets. In order to 


meet the dangers from fire there runs through the whole 
building afour-inch copper pipe with branches at suit — 


able intervals through which water is constantly being 
forced, and by means of hose can be carried to any re- 
quired distance. 
& Annan; Mr. Hopkins is the general manager. 


THE CANADIAN CANALS. 


The agitation for free canals in New York State is 
creating quite an interest in Canada, particularly in 
Montreal. It is conceded that if tolls are abolished on 


the Erie Canal the St. Lawrence route will be placed at ~ 


a great disadvantage in competing for the grain trade of 
the West. Although the tolls on the Welland and St. 
Lawrence canals were reduced about 65 per cent. last 
year there was still a falling off in traffic as compared 
with previous seasons. Increased railroad facilities and 
low rates of carriage are supposed to have caused in some 
degree the falling off, but the Canadians consider that 
the St. Lawrence being the natural outlet from the West 
to the Atlantic, the bulk of Western grain for export 
should come via. Montreal. 
ment is adopted by the people of New York State at the 
autumn elections, the Canadian Government will have 
no alternative but to abolish all tolls on the Welland 
and St. Lawrence canals. «It is also stated that with even 


| free canals Montreal and the St. Lawrence route would 


still be handicapped unless the present harrassing and 
cumbrous grain bonding system is abolished and 
American grain allowed to pass unrestricted through 
Canadian territory. The newly mooted project to con- 
nect Lake Superior by a canal with the lakes and rivers 
flowing into Hudson Bay has added to the importance 
of the free canal discussion, and anxiety is felt lest the 
grain trade of the Canadian Northwest should be diverted 
through American channels. The ambition of Montreal- 
ers is to have the entire grain export of the American 
and Canadian Northwest brought to that port for ocean 
shipment. 


The Wabash Grain Elevator Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000. 

The new Dayton & Michigan Elevator at Toledo, 
Ohio, is being furnished with six sets of the Coker 
Power Shovels for unloading cars. The Webster & 
Comstock Mfg., Chicago, Il., have the contract, 


The elevator is operated by Hazeltine © 


If the free canal amend. — 


vu 
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- IMPROVED TUBULAR BOILER. 


- The accompanying cuts illustrate a Triple Draught Pat. 
tent Steam Boiler which is in successful practical use in 
the East and which is now being introduced tv western 
steam users by the Hawxrys-HennEssy Bower Co., 61 
Market street, Chicago. The second engraving represents 
the boiler in action as it were, but with the side brick- 
work removed to exhibit the three turns of the flames 
under and twice through the internal parts. The first 
cut is designed to show the position of the tubes, the 
front and rear combustion 
chambers and the attachment 
of the rear cylinder, or dome — 
to the flat end of the boiler- 
~ In construction this boiler 
differs from the well known 
type of horizontal tubulars 
only in the arrangement of 
the tubes, in which respect it 
is claimed to be a decided 
improvement. By it is se- 
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The boiler here described is claimed to effect the 
same result—except in larger degree--as the English 
economizers. It returns the hot and wasting gasses 
again through the boiler and causes their absorption 
into the water for steam producing purposes. 

The older the boiler the more essential becomes this 
process, as the natural incrustation and loss of vitality 
causes a greater waste up the chimney and increases 
the necessity of the return. In practice this boiler has 
been found to save one ton of coal out of five and is re- 
lated to the common tubular boiler as the Corliss and 


MAKING JUTE BAGS IN CALIFORNIA. 


In the state prison at San Quentin, Cal., they have a 
jute factory for making grain bags. The fiber used at 
the prison is imported direct from Calcutta. It is quite 
coarse, is six or eight feet long, and is tied up in bundles, 
each of which weigh about 400 pounds. Before it is 
ready to be woven into cloth it passes through several 
complicated machines, which reduce in to the fineness 
and softness of silk, yet when spun into yarn it presents 
that coarse appearance all are familiar with who are ac- 
quainted with burlaps. There 
are 100 looms in the factory, 
besides spinning and other 
machines, all of superior 
quality and marvelous work- 
manship. Only a portion of 
the looms are at present used, 


115 convicts, four skilled 


foremen and 24 freemen being 


employed in running them, 
As soon as practicable all the 


cured the passage of the pro- 


looms will be put in opera- 


ducts of combustion through 


the same shell twice—for. 
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tion, when about 400 men 


will be employed in the fac- 


ward through a part of the © 


tory. There being but few 


tubes, and backward through 


the remaining ones. ‘The 
manner of accomplishing this 
result can be best described 
by explaining how a common 
tubular boiler may de re- 
modeled so as to carry out the 
principle. 
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workmen in the state skilled 


in weaving jute cloth, several 


~ A cylindrical shell, of suffi- 
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Chinamen, who formerly 
worked in the Oakland jute 
factory, are and will be em- 
ployed until the convicts are 
instructed in the workings of 
the machinery. As a matter 


cient size to encircle about 
one-half of the tubes is at- 
tached to the outside of the rear head below the water 
line, and extended backward to the back wall of the 
setting, The encircled tubes are lengthened and carried 
backward to the same point; the extension is closed in 
and made to communicate freely with the boiler proper. 
The inner tubes-emerge to the flue leading to the 
chimney. With this arrangement the outer tnbes of the 
boiler—a cluster on each side of the supplementary 
shell—carry the products 
of combustion forward to 
the front smoke arch, and 
the inner tubes carry them 
backward to the chimney 

The main shell extends 


fourteen inches, and forms 
the side of the smoke arch- 
It is covered in front by a 
door, which furnishes ac- 
cess to the ends of the 
tubes for cleaning. The 
supplementary shell ex- 
ends also beyond its head 
and forms the sides of the 
rear smoke bonnet, which 
communicates with the 
chimney flue. 
The rear end of the com 
bustion. chamber is cov- 


carried above the supple- 
mentary shell so as to ex- 


of course the employment of 


TRIPLE DRAUGHT PATENT STEAM BOILER. 


kindred engines are related to the ordinary steam engine. 
In’ practice the furnace shows a high temperature with 
a gradual reduction until the gases finally enter the 
chimney with just heat enough to create a good 
draught. The equal expansion caused by the triple re- 
turn of the gases in this boiler isa great advantage. 
Many boilers are annually ruined by parts remaining 
cold while other parts are intensely heated. Thisis 


these free Chinese has excited 

much opposition from vari- 
ous quarters, but it is the intention of Warden Ames to 
keep them only so long as is necessary for the instruc- 
tion of others, when convicts only will be employed. 
Fifty thousand sacks per day will be manufactured 
when the works shall be run to their full capacity, 
After the cloth is woven it passes over and under a series 
of large rollers—termed a calendar—which exert a pres- 
sure of 600 pounds to the square inch, making the fabric 
more pliable, at the same 
time stretching it at the 
rate of one yard in ten, 
Then after passing 
through a finishing ma- 
chine, it is run through a 
cutter, where revolving 


knives rapidly clip the 
cloth into suitable lengths 
for bags. These will -all 
be sewed by hand in the 
best manner. 


The opposition encount- 
ered in the establishment 
of this factory has been 
principally by parties in- 
terested in the Oakland 
jute factory, but such jeal- 
ousy is needless. It be- 
‘comes evident to the au- 
thorities that when the 
system of contract labor 


should cease (Deccmber 


31, 1881), that a large num- 


pose the whole outsidesur- = 


ber of prisoners would 


face to the heat. At this 


point the side walls are 
eight inches farther apart than at other points. 


It is well known in the practical operation of steam 
boilers that an incredible quantity of costly steam pro_ 
ducing heat is wasted up the chimney—accurate obser- 
vation has ascertained this to be in special cases as 
great as one-half the value of the fuel. The average loss 
from this source, it is conceded, is from one-quarter to 
one-third of the fuel. To effect a saving of this waste 


has been a standing problem with practical scientists 


for years. In England there are thousands of ingenious 
devices in use called economizers designed to effect 
this result. These are rows of tubes similar to boiler 
tubes arranged to absorb the escaping heat. They are 
quite effective being placed in the draught after it 
leayes the boiler, recovering a large proportion of the loss, 


TRIPLE DRAUGHT PATENT STEAM BOILER. 


have little or nothing to 
do. After much consulta- 


avoided by the peculiar construction of this ingeniously | tion, it was decided to inaugurate the manufacture of 


devised boiler. 

To the foregoing may beadded these other points of 
advantage—lIst ease of access, 2d simplicity of construc- 
tion, 3d durability, 4th cheapness, 5th economy in space, 
6th ease of care. 

The boiler is no experiment as may be evidenced by 
warm andhearty testimonials given by owners of steam 
establishments and engineers in charge, having them in 
daily use found in an attractive 20-page circular issued 
by the Hawkins-Hennessy Boiler Co. Parties interested 
should send for this valuable issue as it contains a deal 
of useful information suitable for those about to build or 
change their steam machinery. . 


Geo. A. Wheeler, grain broken, this city, has suspended. 


burlap sacks, as that industry would interfere less with 
the industry of the free laboring man throughout the 
state than any other. Present appearances indicate that 
the plan was a wise one. There is little fear that the 
state factory will injure the trade of the one in Oak- 
land, for both together cannot begin to supply the yearly 
demands, which amounts to about 30,000,000 sacks. 
The annual production of Oakland works is about 3,- 
000,000. 


The Minnesota and Dakota Elevator Co., with head 
quarters at Minneapolis, have purchased of the Barnard 
& Leas’ Mfg. Co., of Moline, Ill., separators for three 
elevators and warehouses at Walcot, Dakota, Portland, 
Dakota and Cedar Water, Minn. 
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Delivery of Grain. 

A propeller carried 27,000 bushels of wheat to Buffalo, 
of which 7,000 bushels were consigned to B, who directed 
the carrier to discharge his wheat into a certain elevator. 
But this the carrier refused to do, discharging the entire 
cargo into another elevator. B then removed the wheat 
to the elevator designed by him and sued the carrier for 
the expense. Held, as the deJivery was in violation of a 
custom and usage at the port of Buffalo B could recover 
the expense of removing the grain. A literal perform- 
ance of the duty imposed upon a carrier by the terms of 
the bill of lading as to the delivery can only be excused 
by showing a substituted delivery sanctioned by the 
usage of trade and commerce at the port of delivery.— 
Richmond ys. Union Steamboat Company, New York 
Court of Appeals. 


Accommodation Paper. 


Accommodation paper is either a negotiable or non- 
negotiable bill or note made by one who puts his name 
thereto without consideration, with the intention of lend- 
ing his credit to the party accommodated. As between 
the party accommodated and the maker, the note or bill 
is not collectable. The beneficiary of such a note with- 
out restriction as to the mode of its use, may transfer it, 
either in payment of his indebtedness, or as collateral se- 
curity for a concurrent, or even an antecedent debt, and 
the maker will have no defense. As to the holder of an 
accommodation note into whose hands it has come in 
the usual course of business for a valuable consideration, 
the maker will have no defense, and it makes no differ- 
ence that the holder may have taken the note with full 
knowledge that it was accommodation paper. 


’ Grain Buyers vs. Farmers. 

About a year ago a case was tried at Monticello, IL, 
which was considerable interest for grain buyers, mil- 
lers, etc. An elevator firm at that place purchased a 
quantity of grain from two farmers, the contract being a 
verbal one; after the contract was made and before its 
delivery, markets advanced and the sellers refused to 
deliver the grain.. The elevator men brought suit for 
damages. The case came up in the county court. The 
defendants requested that the case be tried by a jury. 
The judge acquiesced, and a jury of twelve, largely 
composed of farmers, was impaneled. After consider- 
able debate and a large amount of evidence had been 
introduced, tending to show the sum at which the grain 
was contracted, and the actual loss sustained, the jury 
retired and brought in a verdict in favor of the plaintiffs, 
giving them judgment for $184.50 and costs. 


Latent Defects in Machinery. 


As bearing on the liability of employers, the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin has decided that where the injury to, 
the servant is the result of a latent defect of machinery, 
of which the master has no prior knowledge, and which 
was not discoverable by the exercise of ordinary care, 
such master will not be held liable. An employe can- 
not recover for an injury suffered in the course of his 
employment from a defect in the machinery used by his 
employer, unless the employer knew or ought to have 
known of the defect and the employe did not know of it, 
or had not equal means of knowledge. An employe 
who has knowledge of defécts in machinery about 
which he is employed, or who might know them by the 
exercise of reasonable care, cannot maintain an action 
for injuries resulting therefrom, if he continues in the 
employment without objection. 


Warehouse Receipts. 

Millers who were engaged in manufacturing flour, 
mixing for the purpose red and white wheat and who 
had wheat in store. for the purpose, and who were receiv- 
ing wheat in store for others and issuing warehouse re- 
ceipts therefor, applied to a bank for a loan, and were 
allowed the loan on condition of their giving a ware. 
house receipt for 18,000 bushels of wheat as security. 
They gave the receipt accordingly, stating therein that 
they had rec-ived in store 18,000 bushels No. 1 white 
winter wheat and No. 2 red wheat, the same or an eqiva- 
lent in flour to be held for the bank as security for the 
payment of a note of $20,000. ° The millers subsequently 
failed in business, having put a fraudulent mortgagee in 


possession, and the bank replevied from him snch wheat 
as was found in store—8,000 bushels No. 1 white winter 
—and took flour manufactured from wheat in store for 
the remainder. Upon these facts the Supreme Court of 
Michigan held: 1. That a warehouseman could make a 
valid pledge of grain instore by issuing a warehouse re- 
ceipt therefor, without the ceremony of making actual 
delivery of the grain.” 2. That the pledge in this case 
was not invalid because of its specifying two kinds of 
wheat, but that the pledge was entitled to take an equal 
amount of each kind. 3. That, not finding the requisite 
amount of wheat, the bank might legally take an equiva- 
lent from the flour as they did. 


Grain Insurance. 


The defendant insured grain in thirty-three elevators 
on condition that it should be liable only for such pro- 
portion of the loss as the amount of its insurance bore to 
the whole value of the insured property described, and 
thatit should not be liable to contribute more than one- 
tenth of the amount of all the insurance on the 
property described. Also, that the insured should 
be entitled to recover no greater proportion of the 


loss from defendant than the amount insured by it’ 


bore to the whole sum insured on said property, whether 
such insurance should be by general or specific policies, 
and without reference to the solvency or liability of the 
other insurers. Other insurance to more than ten times 
the amount was also effected under similar policy con- 
ditions covering the same elevators and two additional. 
All the policies had schedules annexed setting forth the 
elevators and the storage capacity allowed toeach. Held 
there was no other insurance on the elevators insured by 
the defendant to the amount which was to the whole sum 
insured by such other policies, as the value of the grain 
in the thirty-three elevators bore to the value of the grain 
in all the elevators. Also, that this amount was the pro- 
portion in which the more general policies were liable 
to contribute with defendant where such contribution 
would fully imdemnify the insured.—Barnes & McGill 
and David Dows & Co. vs. Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, United States Circuit Court, District of Min- 
nesota.— Quoted in St. Louis Commercial Gazette. 


Insurance of Grain. 


Commission merchants who were engaged in buying 
and selling grain, and had in connection with their busi- 
ness an elevator for storing grain, insured the grain in 
their elevator in their own name, and on its loss by fire, 
the insurance company refused to pay them on the 
ground that they had not such an ownership as gave 
them an insurable interest in the property, especially 
when, asin this case, the contract under which they had 
received and then held the grain, stated that the wheat in 
store is subject to their charges, and the risk of loss by 
fire was with the owner. In this case, Baxter vs. Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Co., decided by the United States cir- 
cuit at Indianapolis, Ind., in June, Judge Graham, in 
defeating the company, said: The contract between the 
plaintiffs and the depositors was, not that the latter 
should on demand receive the identical wheat stored in 
the elevator, but that the plaintiff should deliver wheat 
equal in amount and grade to that deposited, or account 
for its value. Being authorized to sell the wheat on 
their own account as fast as it was deposited in the ele- 
vator, I think the plaintiffs had such an interest in it as 
authorized them to insure it for its full value. They were 
under no obligations to return the identical wheat stored 
in their elevator, and no one expected them to do so. 
But, onthe theory that the title to the wheat described 
in the paragraph demurred to, remaining in the deposit- 
ors, and that they took the risk of loss by fire under their 
contracts with the plaintiffs, still the latter were liable 
for its value, if fire should result from carelessness on 
the part of their employees, and they had a right to pro- 
tect themselves against this liability by insuring the 
wheat for its full value. 


The New York Central, the Erie, and the Pennsylvania 
railroads’ elevators notified the New York produce ex- 
change that after July 20, on all grain arriving and de- 
livered direct to ocean vessels, an additional charge of 
one cent per bushel will be made. This order was made 
to conform with the recent circular of Commissioner Fink 
providing equal rates for elevating and storage at all the 
seaport cities. It will affect 20 per cent only of the 
grain arriving at that port, that being the amount deliy- 
ered direct to ocean vessels. 


PHILADELPHIA’S GRAIN TRADE. 


Mr. Rowley, agent of the Girard Point Storage Com- 


pany, thinks that the amount of grain to be handled this 
year will be the largest in the city’s history. The Record 
of that city says: “In 1876 14,800,000 bushels of grain 
passed through our elevators, and as we expect to exceed 
that business this year, it would not be unreasonable to 
say that the total of this year will reach 16,000,000 bushels. 
This enormous business will require both day and night 
work at the elevators, and in order to be ready for it as 
soon as possible, the work upon the two new elevators at 
Girard Point, knewn as A and B, is being rapidly urged 
forward. The largest of these is B, which is to have a 
capacity of 1,200,000 bushels, while the other will have 
a capacity of 800,000 bushels. It will not be completed 
until the last of September. 


aries of the west are fairly bursting with the golden 
grain and the shipments to’ the seaboard have fairly 
begun. The officers of the Girard Point Storage Com- 
pany received a dispatch from Pittsburgh stating that 
two hundred cars of wheat for elevator B had just passed 
that city. In addition to this seventy-five cars were un- 
loading yesterday at the Washington avenue elevator. 
The shipments of grain from this port in August, the 
officers of the company state, will be immense, and the 
business bids fuir to be all that can be handled. There 
are already twenty-two vessels registered to load at the 
Washington avenue elevator this month, and there will 
be as many more registered inaweek. This is exclusive 
of the large amounts of grain that will be taken out by 
the ocean going steamers. The officers of the different 
elevator companies state that they are better prepared 
now than in any previous year to handle a large wheat 
crop, as the corn crop has been disposed of and they 
have no incumbrances. The storage capacity of the dif- 
ferent houses and elevators in this city devoted to grain 
storage, and which may be relied on this year, are esti- 
mated as follows: 


C or Washington ayenue elevator 
Barger for- Surplus foc. woccec cones 


Richmond ‘elevator soe sec zeveca ocak bo ekn a ed nee , 
Grain depot at West Philadelphia. _....-..-..2.... 22.22... 400,000 
‘Lwentieth street elevators... 22 - [cc2s02202 02 nade code 300,000 


This gives a total storage capacity in this city for grain 
of 4,050,000 bushels. 


THE VALUE OF OUR WHEAT CROP.- 


The general fact that there is a marketable crop of 
wheat for this year of 450,000,000 to 500,000,000 bushels 
is now well established, and it is worth to the farmers 
from 90 cents in Western Texas to $1.10 in Minnesota 
and the Northwest generally, On the average it will 
realize a dollar to the producers, and the salable surplus 
with bring $10,000,000 to Texas, $5,000,000 to Arkansas, 
$20,000,000 to Kansas, $15,000,000 to Missouri, and $5,- 
000,000 each to Kentucky and Tennessee —together $60,- 
000,000 to the Southwestern States, as they may be dis- 
tinguished from those whose immediate markets are in 
Northwestern cities and towns. In each of the States 
named one-third to one-half of the crop is reserved for 
local consumption. By a similar calculation Nebraska, 
Iowa, Dakota and Minnesota produce about 50,000,000 
bushels of exportable surplus—75,000,000 bushels being 
the whole crop in these four States, as shown by the latest 
reports, thus reserving one-third for the local consump- 
tion. In the next group of States east of the Mississippi 
the aggregate is still greater, but the local consumption 
will take one-half, and the marketable surplus would be 
about 20,000,000 for Illinois, 10,000,000 for Wisconsin, 
15,000,000 Indiana, 15,000,000 for Michigan and 18,000,- 
000 for Ohio—78,000,000 in all, worth to the producers 
$85,000,000 at least, or worth that to these producing 


States as a salable surplus to other States or other 


countries. A liberal calculation for surplus wheat 


might be made for Maryland and probably for Penn-— 


sylvania, but estimating that all the abundant crops for 
the present year in the Southern and Central States 
would not create any considerable surplus, we still have 
for the West, exclusive of California and Oregon, the im- 


mense resource of 258,000,000 bushels of wheat, worth to 


those States $258,000,000 in exchange for the produce 
manufactures, or cash of other States and of foreign 
countries. If we reduce this sum a little or take $250,- 


000,000 as the surplus value of the wheat crop of 1882, 


it is fully $150,000,000 greater than the like surplus of 
1881. r 


The work on these eleya- ; 
tors can not be completed any too quickly, as the gran- 
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Mechanical. 


Purification of Expended Lubricating Oil. 


It is found that the purification of expended lubricat- 
ing oil is not only practicable as a scientific process, but 
may be made a matter of economical advantage as well. 
One of the means resorted to for accomplishing this is 
to procure a tube of about sixteen gallons capacity, sup- 
plied with one spigot at the bottom and one about four 
inches above; into this are placed six and ahalf quarts of 
boiling water, and there are then introduced 2,000 grains 
of chromate of potash, 1,540 of soda, 1,920 of chloride of 
calcium, and 3,840 of common salt. To this are added 
fifty quarts of oil to be purified; stir thoroughly for five 
or ten minutes, and after standing perfectly quiet for a 
week in. a warm place, the clear oil is drawn off by the 
upper spigot. The plan is found to produce on the 
whole the most satisfactory result by the most simple 
means. 


Cleaning Out the Boiler. 


Clean out the boiler at least every two months, and 
oftener if the water be sedimentary. Remove all the 
scale and sediment as well as the fine dust and soot. Pass 
through the flues and see not only that all the soot and 
fine dust has been removed, but the plates have been 
well brushed. Also, see whether the flues are damp or 
dry, and if damp, find out-the cause. Further, see that 
the thoroughfares in the glass water gauges and in the 
blow-out elbow pipe, as well as the thoroughfares and 
the performances in the internal feed dispersion pipe 
and the scum. pipe are free. Take the feed pipes and 
‘scum troughs out of the boiler if necessary to clean them 
thoroughly. Take the taps and feed valves to pieces, ex- 
amine, clean and grease them, and if necessary grind 
-them with a little fine sand. Examine the fusible plugs. 
Do not put any blocks under the pipe in the hearth pit. 
Putting blocks under the pipes in the hearth pit robs 
them of their spring, strains them, and sometimes breaks 
them. 


Heated Journals. 


The best remedy for cooling heated journals is to pour 
cold water on them, and in marine engines they have 
special arrangements for running a current of cold wa- 
ter around the journal boxes when heated. Flour ofsul- 
phur mixed with the lubricants is also used for cooling 
journals. It is very difficult, if not impossible, to find 
any metals for journals and boxes which would not be- 
come heated under the transmission of sufficient power; 

put within the limit of ordinary practice, cast steel jour- 
nals well fitted in boxes of phosphor bronze or cast iron, 
are the best yet known. The larger the area of the jour- 
nal the less liable it should be to heat, but the contact 
area is proportionate to the diameter multiplied by the 
length of the journal, from which it appears that the 
longer the journal is, the less liable it is to heat, but such 
is not the case. Beyond a certain limit, long journals 
are very difficult, and sometimes impossible, to keep in 
proper contact in the boxes, particularly when the boxes 
are rigid, and they are therefore more liable to heat than 
those of the ordinary length, namely, one and a half d1- 
ameters. 


Shafting out of Line. 


Shafting is not liable to get out of line horizontally, 
unless from the strain of belts; it is, however, well to 
line up as often as twice a year, to be sure that all is 
right. It has been in times past a common thing to 
allow shafting to run as long as it would go without ad- 
justing, and then stop the works for a day or two to line 
up, which is unnecessary and only a loss of time. A shaft 
may be leveled by almost any one when the hangers are 
properly made, and can be done at noon, or after stop- 
ing in the evening, without interfering with the business 
at all. To line a shaft horizontally is but little more 
trouble, if the bearings or hangers can be moved in that 
direction. Suspended hangers should have the bolt- 
holes slotted for an inch or more of movement, and post- 
hangers should have movable bearings that permit side 
adjustment. Assuming that there is some means of 
moving the shaft horizontally, a good plan of adjusting 
it is by suspending a number of plumb-lines that will 
bear against one side of the shaft, and reach down low 
enough to be sighted from the floor; or, for greater 
accuracy, a strong line may be stretched about five feet 


from the floor to gauge the plumb-lines from. This 
lower line can at the beginning be set within about one- 
eighth of an inch of the two plumb-lines at the ends,'and 
the rest can then be adjusted to the same position by 
moving the bearings, or the end bearings can be also 
adjusted, as the case may require. A ball of strong 
packing thread, and half a dozen or more old screw nuts 
for the plumb-lines, make the outfit, and the job can well 
executed, at but little expense and time, if the hangers 
are properly made and erected so as to be adjusted 
without trouble. 


Shafts and Belts. 

In the location of shafts that are to be connected with 
each other by belts, care should be taken to secure a 
proper distance one from the other.- It is not easy to 
give a definite rule as to what this distance should be. 
Circumstances, generally, have much todo with the 
arrangement, and the engineer or machinist must use hig 


-| judgment, making all things conform, as far as may be, 


to general principles. This distance should be such as 
to allowof a gentle sag-to the belt when in motion. 
A general rule may be stated thus: Where narrow belts 
are to berun over small pulleys—15 feet is a good average 
—the belt having a sag of 1} to 2 inches. For larger 
belts, working on larger pulleys, a distance of 20 to 25 
feet does well, with a sag of 24 to 4 inches. For main 
belts, working on very large pulleys, the distance should 
be 25 to 30 feet, the belts working well with a sag of 4 to 
5 inches, If too great a distance is attempted, the 
weight of the belt will produce a very heavy sag, draw- 
ing so hard on the shaft as to produce a great friction in 
the bearings, while at the same time the belt will have 
an unsteady, flapping motion, which will destroy both 
the belt and machinery. 


Second Hand Machinery. 


Paint and putty, varnish and polish may be made to 
cover very sore defects in material and build; and the 
voluble tongue of the seller and the urgent need of the 
buyer finish the job. In some cases—in many—the pur- 
chaser is not a good judge of the value of second hand 
machinery ; it would be well if he could always trust, to 
the knowledge, as well asthe honesty of the dealer, but, 
as before intimated, the seller may not know practically 
the value of his own goods in use, but only their value to 
him as to profit in selling. There are second hand ma- 
chinery and tools which are “almost as good as new,” 
but which for various reasons have been ‘‘put out of 
court,” dnd yetcan do good service. There are concerns 
running to-day, successfully, on machinery that is forty 
years old. But there are opportunities for buyers to get 
good, solid, trustworthy tools and machines, if they use 
their own good judgment, or depend on that of acom- 
petent agent. The risk of injury to the trade in second 
hand tools and machines is that plausibility, paint and 
putty may take the place of honesty, integrity, and knowl- 
edge. The only safe men to trade with who run a sec- 
ond-hand machinery business are those who understand 
the nature and quality of the goods they deal in and deal 
with their customers fairly. 


CORN YIELDS AND SHRINKAGE. 


According to Geo. Geddés, a well-known contributor 
to the rural press, a retired farmer of long experience, at 
Longmeadow, Mass., is reported as having said that, 
according to his experiment, ‘100 bushels of dry corn 
on May 1 require 161 bushels at husking time,” and he 
offers the free use of his best land, and the whole crop 
to anybody who will raise eighty bushels per acre of dry 
shelled corn weighing 60 pounds each; for 90 bushels 
the whole crop and 10 cents premium; for 100 bushels 
the crop and a premium per bushel of 15 cents. The 
greatest quantity of corn that may be raised on an acre 
in one crop, is ene of the points about which farmers 
constantly disagree. Reports are made and believed, of 
much more than 100 bushels, and premiums are awarded 
for yields that appear to many sober men as fabulous. 
This disagreement grows largely out of the want of a 
standard of measurement. Corn just husked, soft and 
green, full of water, is weighed, and 70 pounds of ears 
reckoned as equal to one bushel of shelled corn, and a 
great yield is reported. In fitting such corn for being 
sold to ship to a far off country, it may shrink as much 
as the Longmeadow farmer says. At any rate, it will 
shrink in weight so much as to entirely do away with 
any value whatever of such measurement, Corn fit to 


crib will, he says, shrink from 20 to 25 per cent. in dry- 
ing so as to be fit to grind into meal, and 70 pounds of 
ears will not make a measured bushel of corn, even 
when entirely dry, as extensive tests made by the Onon- 
daga Farmers’ Club this spring, have shown. Seventy- 
five to 80 pounds are required to make a measured 
bushel, and when dry, a measured bushel of corn will 
weigh fully 60 pounds. He further remarks that he has 
never seen 6000 pounds of corn, if weighed when dry 
enough to make good meal, raised in one crop on an 
acre of ground, and has been looking for it many years, 
and once thought he had produced it, but the first 
measurement (in the ear) gave 95 bushels, the next only 
80, and this he supposed to have been the best acre he 
ever raised. This discussion about the greatest yield 
can never be settled until we agree upon a standard of 
measurement, and it appears fair to make ‘that by 
weighing shelled corn when sufficiently cured to be fit 
to send to Europe in the hold of a ship. It is very easy 
to raise 100 bushels to the acre of corn, on paper, but 
when will some one weigh out the 6000 pounds, fairly 
produced, of corn fit to ship, from one acre of ground 
from one crop? 


A FRENCH IDEA IN PRESERVING GRAIN. 


Gallic ingenuity has produced a method of preserving 
grain which has been found to be economical of space 
and cost, and very efficient. It is described as being 
simply a sheet-iron cistern, occupying little space, and 
which holds nearly 300 bushels, and is worked by an air 
pump, with a pressure gauge to indicate the degree of 
vacuum, comprise the whole hermetic apparatus of pres- 
ervation. Experiments made of late at Vincennes showed 
that, after a detention of seven months, the wheat, the 
flour and the biscuit inclosed in the apparatus were in a 
perfect state of preservation. Bread made from the flour 
inclosed in it turned out to be of an excellent quality. 
The cost price of preservation is much less than storage 
ina granary. The cylinders are as impermeable as pits, 
require no masonry, andcan be placed anywhere. Wheat 
is safe from fire, fermentation, insects, and cryptogamic 
vegetations. The vacuum, it is stated, not only kills the 
parasitic insects and prevents vegetation, but dries the 
grain at the same time. 


GRAIN BAGS IN CALIFORNIA. 


A California paper says that the imports of Grain 
Bags, both Calcutta and Dundee, have been very light 
this year, as compared with the two or three previous 
seasons. Last year there were received from Calcutta by 
seven sailing vessels some 22,000,000, and by steamers 
about 10,000,000, making a total from that port of 32,000, 
000 Bags. This year there are not expected to arrive by 
sail and steamer over 12,500,000, according to estimates 
of those in the trade. Nearly 6,000,000 Bags and yard- 
age were received last season from Dundee, while it is 
claimed that the shipments from there this year will 
hardly reach 2,000,000. The carry-over stock from last 
season was considerable, but it is now calculated that 
the full supply for this year’s wants will be at least 15,- 
000,000 to 16,000,000 less than last year’s. Whether these 
these figures are correct or not it is evident that holders 
are encouraged by the prospect of large requirements 
from Oregon and Washington Territory, together with 
those of this State. The Barley crop particularly will 
consume a very considerable quantity this year. Lust 
year’s consumption of new Bags was estimated at over 
31,000,000, as follows: 


Wheat, crop,; California's =). Jsas2 22 2-4- asa een osc ceaese 18,000,000 
BATION wc teicean tecens = --- 4,500,000 
Oats and Rye---....-- : as 146 
Oop ae OS Sete es Sea ye PIS SS oe Sa eI a es 1,500,000 
Yardage used for baling, making Bean and Salt Bags, etc. 1,000 000 


Resacking Old: Whe ats 2. ocho oases cas case edeeceecceacu 500,000 
Shipments to Oregon and Washington Territory --- 4,000,000 
Shipments to Hawaiian Islands, etc-----..-..-- -- 600,000 

Ma tele ete tee eee ae earn ee cae e lg te a ISN) ODO 


For Corn, Oats and Barley, and resacking Wheat, in 
addition to the above, probably some 2,000,000 to 3,000,- 
000 of second-hand bags found use. The Corn crop last 
year could not have been much short of 4,500,000 bushels, 
or the Oat crop 4,000,000. 


Mr. Herman Nunnemacher, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
whose case growing out of a grain deal with Chicago 
parties was decided against him by the Chamber of 
Commerce Board of Appeals, has placed the matter in 
the hands of an attorney? It is expected that the whole 
case will be revived in court. 
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Fires. 


J. N. Gregory, grain dealer at Brooklyn, Ind., is re- 
ported burned out, with some insurance. 


The elevator at Grove City, Minn., belonging to C. E. 
Lindberg, was burned on the night of July 26. It had 
a storage capacity of 60,000 bushels. Partially insured. 


Paxson & Seeds’ Elevator, at Manchester, Iowa, con- 
taining about 4,000 bushels of grain, was burned Sunday 
night three weeks since. Loss $10,000; insurance $4,000. 


On the morning of July 16, fire was discovered in the 
grain elevator of H. C. Goodell at East Atchison, Kan- 
gas. New machinery had just been put in and the whole 
building overhauled to meet the needs of the present 
grain crop. Loss, $16,000; insured for $3,500, 

, Fire at Anamosa, Iowa, on the evening of July 19, 
consumed the elevator owned by J. H. Davis and in pro- 
cess of removal by the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company to their new station, at Kirknan, Iowa. 


One-third had been demolished for that purpose. Loss, 
$2,500; no insurance. The policy had expired a week 
before, 

A fire occurred at Markdale, Ontario, July 25, result- 
ing in the total destruction of two elevators and their 
contents. The fire originated in the elevator of Mr. J. 
McFarland, near the railway station, which rapidly be- 
came uncontrollable and attention was wholly directed 
to saving the elevator of Messrs. Hill Bros., oa the op- 
posite side of the road. All efforts failed and it was soon 
enveloped in flames. The water was distant several hun- 
dred yards. The burning embers endangered the village 
and large quantities of lumber—some 80,000 feet—piled 
to the north of the elevators. The telegraph wires were 
melted and rendered useless. Mr. McFarland’s loss was 
about $15,000. His elevator contained 6,000 bushels of 
fall wheat, $1,000 worth of timothy seed, and a quantity 
of oats, barley, peas, etc., to a great extent covered by in- 
surance. Messrs. Hill’s loss was nearly 10,000 bushels of 
fall wheat only partly insured. The fire is considered as 
undoubtedly the work of an incendiary. 


HAZARD OF GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The Investigator of this city has the following article in 
reference to the hazard of the Chicago elevators: 

“ The Insurance Patrol-of this city has for some weeks 
past been quietly but thoroughly investigating the grain 
elevators, and finds thatthe most censurable neglect in 
the matter of precautions against fire exists, and that the 
appliances required for extinguishment are, asa rule, 
absolutely worthless. The watchmen’s clocks, designed 
to detect any neglect of duty on the part of the watchman 
employed, are for the most part useless; the shaftings of 
the driving machinery are many of them bent badly, 
causing heated journals; the oil used in the machinery 
is allowed to drip recklessly on the floor and mix with 
dust and waste, promoting the conditions for spontaneous 
combustion, and pumps placed in position originally for 
use in case of fire are found rusted and absolutely worth- 
les. Besides these defects, the hose is for the most part 
rotten and insufficient in size, and the only means of 
access to the tops of the elevators, where the most dan- 
ger exists, is by a single passage on the inside, where no 
fireman ought to be allowed to venture. It is expected 
that unless there shall soon be a general femedy applied 
to these defects the rates will be largely increased or in- 
surance altogether withdrawn. As things now are, a big 
fire may be looked for any day in any one of our dozen 
mammoth elevators under conditions rendering the work 
of the fire department of no avail. 


ROUGH ON ST. LOUIS. 


A convention of grain buyers, representing all the ter- 
ritory lying west of Creston, Iowa, extending to Council 


Bluffs, and south of Creston and west of Maysville, Mo., | € 


to the river—in all over seventy firms—was held at Sher- 
andoah, Iowa, on August 1. One object of the meeting 
was to express their indignation at the treatment shippers 
received at the hands of unscrupulous parties in St. Louis. 
The shortage’{in weights and classification of grade by 
the inspectors has been equal to daylight robbery. It 
was 


Resolved, That it isthe sense of this meeting that we ] 
submit to the indignities heaped upon us by the aha in St. ‘tote, 
and ae this day nonetonen ve ignore the St. Louis market and 
ship all our grain to Chicago, where we are sure of pr Y wei 
and grade. ‘s Siac) tines 


The resolution was signed by seventy-two grain buyers. 


ELEVATORS AND THE RAILROADS. 


A circular of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Railroad containing a general regulation in regard to the 
capacity of the elevators or warehouses erected on ground 
owned by the company, to the effect that it must not be 
less than 80,000 bushels, and that such building not so 
constructed shall be enlarged to a minimum capacity as 
stated, or removed, has given rise to legal action and a 
decision in a case appealed to Judge J. H. Baker, state 
railroad commissioner of Minnesota. Mr. W. T. Wells 
has a 10,000 bushel elevator at Benson, Minn., located on 
his own ground. He had for some time the privilege of 
shipping by the carload in cars furnished by the com- 
pany on side tracks, loading from wagons, until lately 
when he was notified by the company that the arrange- 
ment could not continue, and referring to the “ general 
regulation” mentioned above. The decision is adverse 
to the action of the railroad which in this instance seems 
to have transcended the terms of the circular as to the 
ownership of the ground on which -the elevator stood. 
Judge Baker’s decision states the law in the case as fol- 
lows: Every railroad, as a common carrier, is obliged 
to receive and ship all the grain offered, and cannot 
choose its customers, if it has the requisite conveniences 
and is offered a reasonable price; and if itrefuses without 
some such ground it is liable to action. The regulation 
of the Manitoba road requiring the shipper to build a 
certain sized elevator is not reasonable or sufficient ex- 
cuse for refusing his grain. Inability to furnish the re- 
quired cars would be a justifiaction for a refusal, but the 
shipper would be entitled to the use of his proportion of 
those which the capacity of the road’s rolling stock left 
for its patrons at that place. The inconvenience and 
somewhat greater expense of loading from wagons in- 
stead of from an elevator cannot prejudice the party’s 
legal rights. On the equity of the case Judge Baker held 
that any restriction upon the rights of the general pub- 
lic by the authority of the railroad is prejudicial to pub- 
lic interests, and would subject shippers to a railroad con- 
trol that would destroy their independence. The inde- 
pendent buyer regulates the local price of wheat: and 
public policy requires that he be encouraged. Similarly 
the small amount of wheat we sell in Liverpool sets the 
price for the whole crop. This independent buying is a 
check to monopolies. The interests of railroads should 
be limited to transportation. To compel shippers to 
build elevators by their authority would make this mode 
of shipping a monopoly whose contro] might be in the 
hands of those who owned the roads. Thusit is especial- 
ly desirable that elevators should be free from railroad 
control. 

Mr. Manvel, the general manager of the Manitoba road, 
was interviewed by the Pioneer Press upon this subject, 
and stated that the circular was not a reply to Gen. Baker 
as it had been previously written, but its publication de- 
layed. The crop anticipated-is very large and the com- 
pany desire to have the facilities to handJe it and accom- 
modate itsowners. The small elevators occupy the most 
available locations of the company’s land and the ground 


on which now are buildings which hold but two orthree 


car loads could be used by elevators of 50,000 bushels 
capacity. The slowness of the process of handling the 
wheat by shoveling into cars subjects the road to great 
loss of time, and by the detention of cars makes it impos- 
sible to take care of the large amount of grain which 
seeks transportation after harvest. Mr. Manvel denies 
entirely that the railroad has any interest in the elevators 
either as owners or partners in their ownership. 


GRAIN EXPORTS OVERLAND FROM 
| CALIFORNIA. 


The first export of wheat from California via New 


Orleans was made June 15, amounting to 84,000 bushels — 


and shipped thence in two vessels. ; 
ried by the following railroads: The Southern. Pacific, 
the Texas & Pacific; the Houston & Texas Central; the 
Texas & New Orleans, and Morgan’s (louisiana & Texas 
road. The total distance was 2,561 miles. By means of 
different branches in Texas the distance will be lessened 


This grain was car- 


~ 


some 70 miles, while earlier in the season more than 100 


miles could be saved by shipping from the San Joaquin 
Valley; even then the haul is nearly twice the distance 
from St. Paul to New York. Several considerations 
enter ino the reply to the question, will it pay? The 
rate of charges probably does not more than cover the 
additional expense of the carriage of this freight over 
all other costs.. The advantages to be gained must then 
furnish the compensation and inducement. The ocean 
rates of late have sometimes been too high to encourage 
the cultivation of grain in California for export, and 
thus been an hindrance to its prosperity. Most of the 
carrying of the State, except that of wheat to Liverpool, 
is done by the Southern Pacific, the interests of whose 
owners are thus identified with its growth. If these 
ocean rates can be kept down by this railroad competi- 
tian, the increased business will give the latter the com- 
pensatory profit. This road has during the past few 
months carried considerable quantities of wheat to the 
East, some to Denver, and some to St. Louis, a distance 
of about 2,600 miles. But these shipments were for 
domestic use. Still they have probably opened the way 
to these large trans-continental shipments by the South- 
ern Pacific, which in May exceeded those by the Central 
Pacific. 


CHANGE IN RAILROAD CHARGES. 


An agreement has been entered into by the railroads 
running east from this city, providing that from Septem- 
ber 1 an extra charge of $2 per car will be levied against 
all grain loaded at elevators or grain warehouses in Chi- 
cago for shipment east. It is further provided that the 
railroads will not furnish the men for loading freight at 
the packing houses nor at any of the private sidings in 
and around Chicago. Neither will they assume the ex- 
pense of such loading when performed by the shippers 
or their employes. This will restore the charge made 
by the railroads up to two years ago. 


WEIGHT OF THE BUSHEL. 


The following table gives the weight of the bushel of the agricultural produce, etc., as established by law in 


the United States, Territories and British Provinces, compared with the most recent enactments: 
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General Items. 


The Inter-Ocean suggests that the proper way to settle 
wheat contracts is to resort to a “mill.” 


The Buffalo Board of Trade has accepted plans for a 
seven-story structure, to cost $130,000, on the present 
site of the general offices of the American Express Com- 
pany. 

New York mercantile interests will lose no time to 
maintain water competition with all railroad routes in 
order to protect their interests against the competetive 
advantages of Philadelphia and Baltimore, which are 
looming up for a heavier proportion of the Western 
graip traffic, 


The amount of tolls collected on the New York canals 
for the fourth week in July this year was $24,544.31, 
The amount for the same period last year was $24,845.98. 
The number of tons cleared during the week mentioned 
this year was 217,555, and the number for the corres- 
ponding week last year 219,907. 


A dispatch from La Crosse, Wis., says that Judge Cam- 
eron, in the Probate Court, rejected the claim of Smith 
B, Lightner, of Chicago, against the estate of John Ser- 
vice. The claim was founded upon a promissory note for 
$6,000, given in 1879 to secure the claimant against loss 
in a grain deal. The court held that the claim was in- 
valid, arising out of gambling transactions in grain, and 
that there was, therefore no legal consideration. 


The first number of the AMpRICAN ELEVATOR AND 

GRAIN TRADE, was issued from Chicago, July 15, and will 
be published on the 15th of each month, by the Mitchell 
Bros. Company, 184 and 186 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
A J. Mitchell is the business manager and Harley B. 
Mitchell, the editor of the new enterprise. The paper is 
neatly printed, and its editorial and selected matter be- 
token an experienced man at the fore. We wish the 
AmeERIcAN ELEVATOR abundant success.-—S¢. Lous Mil- 
ler. 

The iron steamship Onoko, Captain Pringle, sailed 
from Chicago for Buffalo recently, with the largest cargo 
of grain ever taken out of that or any other lake port by 
any vessel, either steam or sail. She had on board 108, 
000 bushels of corn. When the Onoko was launched 
at Cleveland, there were many doubts as to whether she 
would be a success, but time has proven the wisdom and 
good judgment of those who put their money into the ex- 
periment. She has not only carried the greatest grain 
cargoes, but also the greatest amount of ore ever loaded 
on a vessel. 


Wheat threshed in August which has undergone the 
sweating process in the stack and is “apparently dry” 
will not shrink six per cent. by February ordinarily, but 
may do so by the next August. In many parts of the 
west corn is bought in the fall at 4,250 cubic inches to 
the bushel in order to allow for shrinkage, which would 
seem to indicate that it is more than twenty per cent. 
The shrinkage of dry wheat is comparatively slight, 
but if it is damp, or positively wet, it is very great, and 
the farmer who owns it is wise in selling itat once. We 
cannot say as much for the miller who buys it.—Worth- 
western Miller. ; 


The Shenandoah Valley Railroad drains an important 
grain country—the Valley of Virginia—where the wheat 
crop this year has been very good. This road is now 
handling a large amount of wheat, and the bulk of it 
ought to come to this market via the Western Maryland 
Railroad. It is stated that the shipments of wheat from 
Roanoke (formerly Big Lick) alone last year amounted 
to 250,000 bushels, Much of the wheat from that section 
goes to Alexandria and Richmond, but with proper 
efforts it could probably now be turned to Baltimore. 
Here is a chance for our enterprising grain commission 
merchants.—Baltimore Journal of Commerce 


The cultivation of Indian corn has grown with rapid- 
ity. The census of 1840 gave a total crop of corn in this 
country of 377,531,875 bushels; that of 1850, 592,071,104 
bushels ; 1860, 538,792,742 bushels; 1870, 760,944,549 bush- 
els, and that of 1880 as 1,754,861,535 bushels. In the 
matter of oats, authority records the crop of 1840 as 123,- 
071,341 bushels; 1850, 146,584,179; 1860, 172 643,185; 
1870, 282,107,157, and of 1889, 407,858,999. The total 
production of the bread grains—wheat corn and oats— 
during entire decades are even more startling. Thus 
during the ten years closing with 1850 we have an ag- 
gregate production of 867,453,967 bushels; durlng the de- 


cade closing with 1860, 1,239,039,947 bushels; closing 
with 1870, 1,887,299,153 bushels, and during the ten years 
closing with 1880 the enormous total of $2,697,962\456. 
The most marked increase has occured within the last 
ten years. The wheat crop has increased per capita from 
5 to 9.1 bushels. 


The great practical question of this country to-day is 
how to secure cheap transportation. The value of every 
farm and manufactory in the state depends on the cost 
of carrying products to market. Thecommerce and bus- 
iness of this city depend on the ability to bring the pro- 
ducts of the interior to its warehouses and wharves more 
cheap.y than similar articles can be landed at tidewater 
elsewhere. ‘The cost of living here and the articles con- 
sumed by our people depends upon the rates for trans- 
portation, and has a vast influence on the price of labor. 
In fact, the necessity for cheap transportation is a vital 
one to the agriculture, the manufactures, the trade and 
commerce and even the labor of the land.—WNew York 
Hz. 


The Missouri Republican remarks: “It doesen’t take 
much figuring to see that Missouri and all the other 
great granger States of the Mississippi valley will be fair- 
ly rolling in wealth next winter when the returns of this 
year’s abundant crops have come in. Estimates of the 
harvest yield are doubtless in excess of what will be the 
actual outcome, but, making all allowances, the prospect 
is still promising in the extreme. Here is Missouri, 
which, it is predicted, will gather 40,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, and it is fair tosay that its wheat crop will bring 
the farmers at least not far from $30,000,000. This is 
wheat alone, and the corn crop remains to be al- 
lowed for, besides the long list of minor products which 
Missouri cultivates. 


The commercial interests of New York are thoroughly 
aroused to the importance of securing free canals by con- 
stitutional amendment in the fall campaign. Ninecom- 
mercial organizations were present recently at a meeting 
held at the Chamber of Commerce rooms, New York, 
and they organized themselves into ‘The Free Canal 
Union of New York.” It is intended to direct effort in 
convincing the voters of the State, especially in rural 
sections, that taxation in order to maintain a free canal 
will be a lasting advantage. This movement is the nat- 
ural result of railway enterprise. Terminal facilities 
have been greatly increased at Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, and Western shippers are finding they can export 
some products as cheaply by railroad lines terminating 
at these cities as at New York. This discovery is nerv- 
ing New York commercial enterprise to greater effort in 
reducing cost of transportation —Philadelphia Hx. 


ABOUT BARLEY. 


A smaller amount of barley in proportion to other 
grains is raised in the Northwestern States than in any 
other grain producipg country, and yet it is a crop of 
some importance. 

Pliny, the Roman philosopher and historian, says it 
was the first grain cultivated for human food. The corn 
which Jacob sent his sons to Egypt to procure, in the 
ttme of the great famine, was probably barley, for wheat 
had never been used as provender for work animals am- 
ong any people, but the patriarchs found, each his money 
in the mouth of his sack when he opened it to feed his 
ass at the inn. Barley was the ordinary bread grain 
among the ancient Hebrews and Egyptians as well as 
among the more modern Greeks and Romans. The his- 
torians, however, generally use the generic word which 
we, following the English usage translate corn—the 
equivalent of our American word. Occasionally, how- 
ever, we find the kinds of corn distinguished by their ap- 
propriate names. In the Hebrew scriptures, flour from 
wheat is usually distinguished by the term fine prefixed 
to it. Where it is not so distinguished we may safely 
infer that it is flour from barley. 

Hordeum, is the botanical name of the family to which 
barley belongs. Three species of this genus have been 
recognized, though it is doubtful if the different kinds 
are more than well established varieties, such as we find 
in wheat. The common barley (H. Vulgare,) which is 
cultivated in Italy, Germany and France has its grains 
arranged in four rows withits chaff terminating in awns 
or beards. This is the barley that was cultivated in 
Egypt and Western Asia by the ancients, in which coun- 
tries it still holds its place. The English barley (Z. dis- 
tichon) has its grains arranged in two rows and is beard- 
less. It is said to have been originally introduced from 


Tartary. It is very productive and hardy, and adapts it- 
self to almost any soil or climate. These are spring 
crops, being sowed as early as the ground is ina condi- 
tion to be plowed—the crop perfecting itself in about 90 
days of good weather. In warm climates two crops of 
bearded barley are often gathered from the same field in 
one year. The winter barley (77. hewastichon) has six rows 
of grains on the head, each terminating in a long beard. 
The grains are smaller than in the other species, but i 
is very productive. Itis sown in September, and in this 
country ripens the first of June. Winter barley in this 
climate is a more certain crop than oats, though its yield 
is somewhat less. Spring barley is a good fallow crop. 

Barley was probably the first bread grain of our race, 
and for ages held the first place in the food of the com- 
mon people of the most civilized nations. The introduc- 
tion of the American maize into Europe has in the pres- 
ent century greatly diminished the use of barley though 
it still retains its old position among the nations of the 
North, and in Scotland divides this honor with oats. The 
thick brittle bran of this grain is difficult to separate in 
grinding, and getting mixed with the flour gives it a dark 
coarse appearance. The process of hulling makes a fine 
appearing flour, but at a loss of much of the gluten, and 
is expensive. Pearl barley is excellent but cannot com- 
pete with rice on the market. For feed it stands between 
corn and oats, lacking the oil of the former, but possess- 
ing sugar in large amount, and closely approaching oats 
in its flesh forming elements. The principal use 
made of barley in our country is in the manufacture of 
malt. Should prohibitory legislation be efficatious in 
diminishing the demand for beer and thus of malt, the 
economy of its cultivation especially as a food grain will 
command greater attention. 


ADVANCE ELEVATOR “B,” AT ST. LOUIS. 


The new Advance Elevator ‘“ B,” has just been com- 
pleted at East St. Louis by the Advance Elevator and 
Warehouse Company, of St. Louis, Mo., of which Robert 
S. McCormick is the president, and;Charles H. Isaacs the 
superintendent. The designs were made by Messrs. J. 
T. Moulton & Son of Chicago, by whom the elevator 
was built. The building, located on the levee, is 140x148 
feet, and about 150 feet in height above the railway level, 
and has a storage capacity of one million bushels which 
is just double that of the Advance Elevator “A.” The 
machinery for elevating consists of twelve elevators, 
each provided with a rubber-belt twenty-two inches wide 
carrying cups 20x6 inches, and capable of elevating 6,- 
0CO bushels of grain per hour. Twelve Fairbank’s scales 
are used for weighing, four of which are 700-bushel, four 
600-bushel and four 350-bushel capacity. An elevated 
gallery connects the two Advance Elevators ‘‘ A” and 
“B,” enclosing a belt-conveyor, by which 10,000 bushels 
of grain can be transfcrred per hour. The machinery 
and appliances for unloading cars by means of steam 
power in shoveling is such, it is said, that two men can 
unload a car in five minutes, and with the improved 
spouting facilities a car can be loaded with grain by one 
man in three minutes, while the entire elevator has the 
capacity of shipping grain at the rate of 25,000 bushels 
per hour. The power for the elevator machinery is sup- 
plied by a horizontal Corliss Engine 30x48 inches, with 
three tubular boilers 544x16 feet. The whole is enclosed 
in a commodious, substantially built brick engine-house. 


HALF A MILLION BUSHELS PER DAY. 


From the comprehensive tables prepared by Mr. 8. H. 
Grant, Superintendent of the Produce Exchange, we 
figure out that during six months of 1881, when the canals, 
railroads, and lake and river navigation were all in 
active operation, the delivery of grain at New York City 
averaged very nearly half a million bushels for every 
working day. To comprehend the magnitude of these 
figures, we may suppose this grain loaded upon farm 
wagons, 40 bushels upon each, and a wagon and team oc- 
cupying a space of fifty feet along a highway. The line 
would extend 118 miles for a single day’s receipts, and 
for a hundred days only, it would extend 11,800 miles, or 
more than three times the distance across the continent, 
from New York to San Francisco. During the entire 
year 1880, the receipts of grain at New York alone 
reached the aggregate of 171,776,745 bushels. This, if 
brought by 40-bushel wagon loads, 500 feet to wagon and 
team, would require over four million loads (4,294,418)* 
and the line extended 40,667 miles, or one and three-fifth 
times around the globe, 
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Fl[evator ews. 


J. S. Ross, grain dealer at Iroquois, Ontario, is dead. 

E. Sheey, a grain dealer in San Francisco for several 
years, is dead. 

Mr. Sanderson is building a 50,000 bushel house at 
Everest, Kansas. 

Mr. George C. Lockwood.is putting up an elevator at 
Hillsboro, Kansas. : 

Blair Bros., grain dealers at Eyota, Minn,, have dis- 
solved partnership. 

Ellis & Williams, grain dealers at Blue Mound, II1., 
have dissolved partnership. 

Ramsay & Boyd, grain dealers at Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
have dissolved partnership. 

Spellman & Jones, grain dealers at. East Lynn, IIl., 
have dissolved partnership. 

Harpster Bros., of Severance, Kansas, are to build an 
elevator at Everest, Kansas. 

W. L. Davidson & Co. are putting up a 40,000 bushel 
house at Jamestown, Dakota. 

Dan Seyrnour has returned to the management of the 
Danville Elevator, in this city. 

Messrs. Ashton & Williamson are building a grain 
elevator at Ellinwood, Kansas. 

Hunt & Kesinger succeed H. M. Hunt & Co., grain 
dealers at Alsey and Winchester, Ill. 

Messrs. Faul & Bucklhoz are building an elevator ad 
dition to their mill at Portland, Ind. 

Mr. L. Schnell has completed the improvements on his 
steam elevator at St. Charles, Minn. 

Messrs. Cass & Cheney are erecting a 100,000 bushel 
elevator at Dalrymple Station, Dakota. 


Burns & Marsh succeed Chas M. Marsh in the grain 
commission business at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Simpson & Son succeed Simpson, Carroll & Co., in the 
grain commission business, New York City. 

Messrs. J. C. Rogers & Co., grain dealers at Spring 
Hill, Kansas, have closed out their business. 

Thos. Smith & Co., grain dealers at Polk, Ohio, have 
dissolved partnership. John P. Smith continues. 

John W. Hunter, of Morse, Johnson Co., Kan., expects 
to erect a combined mill and elevator at that place this 
fall. 

A 25,000 bushel elevator is being built for J. T, Ford 
& Co., at Lapelle, Ind., by Nordyke & Marmon Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., Chicago, I1l., have 
orders for over five carloads of their buckets, bolts and 
scoops, for future delivery. 

A new 60,000 bushel elevator is under process of con” 
struction at Evansville, Minn. Pillsbury & Hulbert 
have an elevator at the same place. 

Chas. F. Sims, of Alexandria, Minn., one of the incor- 
porators of the Pillsbury & Hulbert Elevator Co., will 
act as traveling agent for the company. 

Mr. C. W. Seefield is building a new engine-house to 
his elevator at St. Charles, Minn., and erecting a brick 
chimney in place of the former iron stock. 


The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of this city, have 
put their Patent Coker Power Shovel. into four large 
elevators in Kansas City in the past few weeks. 


THe Wabasha Elevator Co., of Wabasha, Minn., and EB 
J. Hodgson, of Waverly, Minn., have both putin engines 
made by the Page Mfg. Co., of Painesville, Ohio. 


Louisville, Ky., is to have a large elevator of 500,000 
bushels capacity. The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co. 
of Chicago, Ill., have the contract for the buckets. 


The wheat crop in Alexander county, this state, is im- 
mense. The milling firm of Halliday Bros. at Cairo, are 
buying 25,000 and 30,000 bushels per day at one dollar 
a bushel. 


The new Big 4 Elevator at Cincinnati, Ohio, has con- 
tracted with Webster & Comstock M’f’g. Co., of this city, 
for the Magee Patent Bucket made by this firm, for 
their elevator. 


+. The safe of the Watertown Elevator Co., of Watertown, 
Wis., was opened by burglars on the night of July 19, 
and relieved of $300 in cash, desides several checks and 
other valuable papers, 


The Atlanta Elevator Co. of Atlanta, Ga., have added 
to their works a two-run corn mill, using two of Mun- 
son’s Under Runner Mills, 42-inch diameter, made by 
Munson Bros., Utica, N. Y. 


Capt. D. P. Slattery, formerly secretary of the St. Louis 
Elevator Company, St. Louis, Mo., is, we understand, 
about to take the management of certain important in- 
terests about to be consolidated. 
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W. W. Boyington, architect, of Cincinnati, is engaged 
in making plans for a new grain depot at Cincinnati to 
cost $500,000; also upon plans for the new Chicago Board 
of Trade building, which will cost $1,000,000, 


The elevators at Alexandria, Minn., have been closed 
to await the arrival of the newcrop. The receipts of 
wheat.at that place for the past year were about 310,000 
bushels, of which Pillsbury & Hulbert handled 250,000 
bushels, Fuller & Campbell 40,000 bushels, and W. Hutch- 
inson 20,000 bushels. 


Churchill, Bennett & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, are putting 
up a 200,000-bushel elevator. Chase Elevator Co., of 
Chicago, I1l., supplied the plans and are superintending 
the construction of the building. Work is being rapidly’ 
pushed forward and the elevator will be ready for busi- 
ness in about thirty days. 


A Chase elevator of 40,000-bushel capacity is being 
built at Alleghany City, Pa. The house will have two 
run of stone attached for grinding corn meal and 
chopped feed. This attachment is easily put into eleva- 
tors on this plan, the large working floor giving ample 
room for the extra machinery. 


The Leader of Larimore, Dakota, says: “Pillsbury & 
Hurlbert are beginning their mammoth elevator south of 
the railroad track, and received for it fifteen carloads of 
lumber in one day last week. This elevator will hold 
between 100,000 and 150,000 bushels, and is to be under 
the management of Wm. Clone, for three years the cap- 
able and popular manager of the same firm’s elevator at 
Grand Forks. 


The Marshall Sugar Refining Co.,° of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, are building a 75,000-bushel elevator on the Chase 
plan, for storing for their sugar works. All the ma- 
chinery, conveyors, buckets, belting, scales, etc., are be- 
ing supplied in Chicago. The building, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the most convenient in the West. 
No expense has been spared to make it a thoroughly 
substantial and complete elevator. 


Gen. Freight Agent Sarghant, of the Missouri Pacific 
railroad, made a trip from Atchison to Omaha, and says 
that grain elevators are being constructed at almost every 
station along the line of that road and thinks that by the 
time the corn crop begins to move there will be an ele- 
vator at every station. Some of these elevators are very 
large and finely built, and all of them are owned by en- 
terprising grain dealers who expect to doa thriving busi- 
ness. . 


The sale of the Barnes & Magill elevators on the 
Northern Pacific railroad to Minneapolis millers and 
capitalists, which was once before partially arranged, 
and to which we referred last week, has been consum- 
mated. In the negotiations before, the interest of G. 8S. 
Barnes was bargainad for, but this time Mr. Magill dis- 
poses of his interest, and the first named gentleman will 
act as superintendent under the new management. By 
the new deal David Dows, of New York; who was un- 
derstood to have backed Barnes & Magil, secures a direct 
interest in this system of elevators, which includes about 
fifty-five elevators and warehouses in Minnesota and 
Dakota, with a total capacity of 1,665,000 bushels.— 
Northwestern Miller. 


A dispatch from Moorhead, Minn., to a Minneapolis 
paper says: “G.§. Barnes says of the recent purchase of 
the Northwestern system of elevators that he had pur- 
chased Mr. Magill’s interest in behalf of a syndicate 
which is being formed in St. Paul. He said that as yet 
no names are to be made public, but it is the intention of 
the syndicate to place elevators at all points along the 
Northern Pacific railroad and its branches, which shall 
be of advantage to the farmers. New elevators will be 
erected at Hawley and Davenport in time for this season’s 
crops. When asked what the syndicate intended to do 
in Moorhead, Mr. Barnes said that heretofore Mr. Finkle, 
proprietor of the A elevator in this city, had sustained 
very friendly relations with the former company, and 
probably this relation will continue, and both Mr. Finkle 
and the syndicate will find ample accommodation under 


the present arrangement. In‘case Pillsbury & Hurlburt 
company should step in and propose to erect another 
elevator in Moorhead, the new syndicate would erect 
another one. 


The Kasson, Minn., Republican says: “The L. C, 
Porter Milling Company, of Winona, have commenced 
the erection of a very convenient warehouse, 24 by 60 


feet, for the purpose of handling salt, coal, cement, etc. — 


The structure is up and nearly enclosed. It is located 
on the railroad grounds just south of Town Hall, and in 
close proximity to the side-track. This firm has come 
into possession of the late Porter Bro.’s warehouse on 
Keyes street, near the side-track, and is remodeling it 
into a first-class elevator. They have received for that 
purpose a $2,400 engine, and are placing it in position 
for work.” 

Messrs Linn, Cooper & Brinson, of Humboldt, Neb., 
have built in connection with their large new mill at 
that place an elevator, which is said to be uusurpassed 
in size and equipment by any outside the great river 
cities. It is 86 x 68 feet, five stories high, and has a 
storage capacity for 40,000 bushels. The basement, 
fourteen feet high, contains a No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller, 
with a capacity of shelling 1,000 bushels of ear corn per 
hour. After shelling, the corn and cobs pass into one 
of Caldwell's patent wrought iron elevator boots which 
is fire proof and are conveyed by a 14-inch belt bearing 
18-inch cups to the top floor, where they are separated 
and spouted to store bins, or to a Fairbanks 700-bushel 
scale and weighed for shipment. Wheat can also be re- 
ceived from cars on track, wagons, and by the dump and 
carried to the top where it is thoroughly cleaned before 
storing; it can also be spouted directly into the mill as 
required. All wheat going to the mill passes over a 
second cleaner and is scoured by smut mills, ete. 


The Hvening Bulletin of Philadelphia, in a recent issue 
says: “Extensive improvements have been under way 
for a year past at Girard Point, on the property of the 
Storage Company. An elevator to replace the one des- 
troyed by fire in April, 1881, is in course of erection, and 
also an additional one to give increased facilities for the 
reception, storage and delivery of grain. The larger one, 
‘B,’ which will be ready for use within ten days, has a 
delivering capacity of 250,000 bushels every ten hours, a 
storage capacity of 1,200,000 bushels, and facilities for 
unloading 250 cars in ten hours. It stands upon Pier 4, 
and vessels can be loaded from the dock on either side 
and from the end of the pier. The smaller elevator, ‘A,’ 
has a storage capacity of 800,000 bushels, and a delivery 
of 150,000 bushels every ten hours, and can unload 150 
cars of 500 bushels in that time. In addition to the erec- 
tion of these elevators, a good deal of dredging, filling 
in and track laying has been done. The four docks have 
been dredged to a depth of 22 feet. It is intended event- 
ually to lengthen all the docks to 2,000 feet, or double the 
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length of the present large one and four times the length — 
of Nos. 1,3 and 4. The company have also in contem- 


plation the erection of a fire protecting and water supply 
apparatus, furnished with two Knowles’ pumps, and cap- 
able af discharging 1,500 gallons each of water per 
minute through a system of pipes traversing all parts of 
the company’s tract.” 


A. J. Sawyer, a prominent grain dealer of Duluth, 


Minn., controls a very large elevator and warehouse 
capacity on the lines of the Northern Pacific railroad. 
According to the Journal of Commerce he has on the main 
line a capacity of 30,000 bushels at Staples’ Mills; 15,- 
000 bushels at Motley; 15,000 bushels at Wadena; 10,000 
bushels at New York Mills; 15,000 bushels at Perham; 
15,000 bushels at Detroit; 25,000 bushels at Audubon; 25,- 
000 bushels at Lake Park; 25,000 bushels at Hawley; 25,- 
000 bushels at Oriska; 75,000 bushels at Sanborn; 10,000 
bushels at Blanchard. On the Brainerd branch he has 
30,000 bushels capacity at Rice’s; 40,000 bushels at Little 
Falls; and 10,000 bushels at Fort Ripley. On the Fergus 
branch he has 15,000 bushels capacity at Deer Creek ; 35,- 
000 bushels at Heming; 40,000 bushels at Clitherall; 35,- 
000 bushels at Battle Lake; 10,000 bushels at Underwood. 
On the Little Falls & Dakota has two houses between 


Little Falls and Sauk Center with a total capacity of 30, — 
000 bushels; Sauk Center to Morris (four 50,000 elevators) i 


200,000, and another of 25,000. This gives Mr. Sawyer a 
grand total storage capacity of 735,000 bushels. Several 
new houses have been built and others at Breckenridge, 


Waupeton and stations west of Waupeton are contem- 


plated, while old ones have been remodeled in anticipa- 
tion of a large business the coming season, 
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SOMETHING ABOUT CORN. 


The Chicago Times discoursing upon corn prospects 
says: “ The crop of (879 in Illinois was over 309,000,000 
bushels, and that of last year was 176,000,000 bushels, 
and an acreage in which one of* these years entered 
would vary considerably from one in which the other 
entered. The average of the corn crop is 7,163,684, 
which is a falling off of nearly two million acres from 
the area devoted to corn in 1881. At the same time the 
condition of the plant in all parts of the State is inferior 
to what it was a year ago at this time- Allowing for 
an inferior yield the crop for this present year may be 
estimated at the very low figures of 125,000,000 bushels, 
against 176,000,000 bushels a year ago, 262,000,000 bush- 
els two years ago, and 309,000,000 bushels three years ago. 
Ohio produced last year very nearly 80,000,000 bushels 
of corn, but the prospect for this year is poor, and the 
crop may be estimated at 65,000,000 bushels. In Indiana 
the crop will be nearly equal to that of last year, and 
may be 75,000,000 bushels. Iowa produced almost the 
same amount of corn last year that this State did, and 
the prospects this year are very similar; it may be ex- 
pected to produce 125,000,000 bushels. In Missouri the 
corn prospects are good, aud the State may be expected 
to go a little ahead of the figures for last year, when it 
produced over 93,000,000 bushels, through the yield was 
only 16.5 bushels per acre, less than half the yield of 
1875. The State should be good for 110,000,000 bushels 
at a modest estimate. Kansas authorities name 175,000,- 
000 bushels as a reasonable expectation. Nebraska 
produced nearly 59,000,000 bushels of corn last year, and 
as there has probably been an inerease of acreage, it will 
be safe enough to put the State down for 65,000,000 
bushels. According to these figures the seven States 
named will produced 740,000,000 bushels of corn this 
year, against 737,759,000 bushels last year.” 


HINTS ON BUILDING ELEVATORS. 


We do not know the source of the following: “In order 
to build an elevator or grain house of a required capac- 
ity, for the least money, and to be so arranged that you 
can handle the largest amount of grain in the shortest 
time and to the best advantage, it is important that you 
first decide upon engaging the services of a good, con- 
scientious and competent millwright, ana have him come 
and see you and first make him fully acquainted with 
your wants and desires. Having posted him thus far, 
‘show him the place where you wish to locate the build. 
ing and give him, if possible, the depth it is practicable 
to go into the ground without water interfering, and if 
water, the chances of drainage. Having obtained this 
information, he is enabled to determined the ground 
elevation as compared with the railroad track. 

Having obtained all of the above facts, he is fully pre- 
pared to express your wants and desires in the shape of 
a drawing showing ground plans, side and end elevations, 
together with the location of the machinery, approaches, 
dumps, cribs and drive-ways as plainly as ifthe building 
and cribs stood before you completed and ready for use. 
At this point if any changes or improvements suggest 
themselves they can be made in a few minutes, and com- 
paratively at no expense. Then when the building and 
attachments are completed, you have no regrets that se 
and so was done or not done.’ Then, too, by proceeding 
in this way, your millwright is enabled to tell you, 
without any expense, other than that of the drawings 
and specifications, to the dollar, just what your improye- 
ments will cost you. You then, knowing the cost, are 
enabled to determine if it is wise to go on to completion 
or stop witbout further expense. Making improvements 
in this way is much more pleasant, while the work is 
progressing, knowing just what money you will require 
to complete the work, and certainly much more satis- 
factory to you and the mechanic on the day of settle- 
ment. Having the drawings and specifications before 
him, your millwright knows just what he has to do and 
what will be required of him, and you know whether or 
not he is performing his work according to those 
specifications. The work being completed, a settlement 
is made according to agreement and bills are receipted, 
_ checks are given, and everything is pleasant and satis- 
factory—the millwright having done what was required 
of him, and you getting what was agreed upon, all hay- 
ing been done according to the drawings and specifica- 
tions. 


THE CHICAGO ELEVATORS. 


The following table gives the names, proprietorship 
and capacity of the largest Chicago elevators together 


with the sources from which they receive grain: 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 


There is just now an abundance of interest in canals 
the readers may find the following facts valuable, espe- 
cially in view of the present Egyptian complication. 
The Suez canal is eighty-five miles long, and extends 
across the isthmus of tle same name from Port Said to 
the city of Suez. It is intended throughout to be 827 feet 
wide at the top, 72 feet at the bottom and 26 feet deep. 
The project of cutting a canal across the isthmus. of 
Suez was first seriously considered by Bonaparte. Un- 
der his direction it was surveyed by a body of engineers, 
who arrived at the conclusion that the level of the 
Mediterranean is thirty feet below that of the Red Sea. 
The project was then dropped by Napoleon, but was 
agitated at intervals especially by the French. Nothing 
definite, however, was arrived at until 1847, when 
France, England and Austria sent out a commission to 
measure accurately the level of the two seas, These 
commissioners reported that instead of a difference of 
thirty feet, the seas have exactly the same mean level. 
Another examination leading to similar results was 
made in 1858. In 1854 M. De Lesseps obtained from 
Egypt a concession granting him the exclusive privilege 
of constructing a canal from Tyneh to Suez. This canal 
was to have a minimum width at the surface of 262 feet 
and at the bottom of 144 feet, with a depth of twenty-two 
and one-half feet, and at each end there was to be a 
sluice lock formed 320 feet long by seventy feet wide, 
through which, by taking advantage of the tide, it was 
hoped that an additional depth of three or four feet might 
be attained. The English looked with aversion upon 
M. De Lesseps’s scheme, but in 1855 the question was 
again taken up in an international spirit, a new com- 
mission was appointed, which reported that the scheme, 
somewhat modified; was practicable. The result of the 
report was the formation of a joint stock company, with 
a subscribed capital of $40,000,000, and in December, 


1864, the Mediterranean and Red seas were connected by 
an experimental canal. In the following April the 
work was inspected by another scientific commission, 
who reported that “the construction of a ship canal 
across the isthmus is only a question of time and 
money.” On November 16, 1869, the Suez canal was 
formally opened with a procession of English and for- 
eign vessels, in the presence of a number of crowned 
heads. Since then it has continued in successful opera- 
tion, with a few slight interruptions. The total cost of 
the construction of the canal was about $57,000,000. Its 
great advantage is, of course, the shortening of the 
distance between Europe and India. The toll charges 
are ten francs per ton and ten ten francs per head for 
passengers. The receipts of 1873 amounted in round 
numbers to 23,000,000 francs; in 1881 to 51,000,000. 


PHILADELPAHIA AS A GRAIN CENTER. 


Philadelphia ought to be a large grain centre. At one 
time, and that not so very long ago, we ranked high in 
this respect, but. for some reasons the growth which we 
naturally looked for has not come, and such being the 
case, it is well to inquire as to its cause. There is no 
use in uttering mere complaints and sitting down with 
fol@ed hands to wish for good times. Common sense 
suggests the propriety of seeking the source of the evil 
and then doing our best to eradicate it. Our position as 
an approximate sea port is a good one, and we are for 
tunately situated for inland trade. We have two large 
railroad lines centering here that bring produce direct 
from the West, and public and private elevators either 
complete or nearly finished capable of storing over 4,- 
000,000 bushels of grain, besides facilities for handling 
not enjoyed by every large city. 

Why then don’t the grain come? The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company is given as one obstacle in answer to 
this question. It was charged against this corporation 
that proper discrimination in favor of Philadelphia was 
not allowed, and our relative position to other seaboard 
cities did not accrue to our advantage. Now, if so, this 
will soon be obviate by the decisions of the Advisory 
Commissions, before whom the subject of “differential 
rates” was soably discussed by a committee of our Com- 
mercial Exchange. Moreover it is difficult to see why a 
corporation fostered in this city and owned in great 
part here, should deliberately damage the interests of 
its constituents. But with this condition of affairs im- 
proved, if true, so far as the railroads are concerned, 
will the grain then come as it should? 

Our merchants themselves can best make reply. For 
to a great degree the matter rests with them. Formerly 
there was scarcely a grain commission house in this 
city that did not have its agent scouring through the 
West seeking consignments, and as a result trade was 
lively and but few complaints heard. We fear that this 
way of working is greatly changed and dependence is 
too much placed on chance and former reputation. It 
is needless to say that with the many keen, pushing 
travelers representing enterprising firms in other cities, 
drawing in consignments, business men must expect 
sharp competition and take part in it, or settle down to 
a fourth rate position. Surely we have snap enough for 
all requirements, but of late we have not shown it as we 
ought, and now, since our elevators are getting into 
condition and terminal facilities being settled, we can 
take a new start and show that we are as enterprising as 
the best.—Phladelphia Trade Journal. 


A dispatch from Clebourne, Tex., says a shipment of 
50,000 bushels of wheat was made from that point last 
week direct to Florence, Italy, via Galveston, and an- 
other lot of the same amount was sent o Liverpool. 


To Russia’s other trouble is now to be added the 
livelihood of a failure of crops in a large part of its ter- 
ritory and of poor harvests in most of the remainder. 
The districts in which there is a prospect of good crops 
are represented to be mere oases in a desert. The prob- 
able effect of this ill-fortune is the cause of much ap- 
prehension. It is likely to lend increased force to the 
many disturbing elements now at work, and to augment 
the discontent and unruliness of the peasantry. 

Messrs. N. & J. Schwacher, distillers and wholesale 
liquor dealers of Peoria, Il., will immediately com- 
mence the erection of an elevator in Lower Peoria with 
a capacity 800,000 bushels. This is the second large 
elevator in Peoria this season. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has a Jarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known 
upon application. 


per Year. 
“ ”“ 


No. 2, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correseondence upon all Ji) 8 ae of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


We cannot but confess to a very agreeable 
surprise in the matter of subscriptions to this 
paper. We know perfectly well that business 
men are justly suspicious of new journalistic 
enterprises. It is adoleful fact that: mushroom 
papers of one class and another have been and 
still are, far too plentiful. Wenaturally expect- 
ed, therefore, that it would take a few months 
at least, to recommend ourselves to the confi- 
dence of the public. This we were fully pre- 
pared to do; and possibly our evident purpose 
was so manifest to our readers that they antici- 
pated us. At all events, subscriptions from 
all sources and directions have poured in upon 
us in an unexpected but very gratifying manner. 
We do not wish to make any boasts, but it is 
an honest fact that the first month of this pa- 
per’s existence finds it with a subscription list 
which many papers having the prestige of years 
would not be ashamed of. 


THE RAILWAY VIEW OF FREE CANALS, 


The proposed State constitutional amend- 
ment in New York, to make the Erie canal free 
to the public, referred to elsewhere in this is- 
sue, as viewed from the stand-point of the rail- 
ways and presented by their organs, appears as 
follows: It is in no way a political question 
as an endorsement of the amendment will prob- 
ably be put in both of the party platforms. 
These amendments are intended to benetit a few 
individuals at'a cost annually ofa tax of more 
than a million dollars. An increase of business 
for the canal to any extent by this measure is 
more than doubtful. Railroad competition can- 
not be overcome by a difference of only one 
cent,a bushel on freight from Buffalo to New 
York. A new canal ring will be the result’ 
clamoring for increased appropriations to add 
to the burdens of the tax-payer. A falling off 
of freight on the canal during the past two 
years is admitted; in 1881 as compared with 
1880 it was less by more than one and one-quarter 
million tons, and in May and June of this year 
compared with the same period of 1881, the fall- 
ing off amounted to four million bushels. By 
those who favor the free canal these losses are 
charged to the account of deficient crops and 
railroad conflicts; but the real reason, as claimed 
by the railroads are their increased facilities for 


handling freight and ability to lessen costs,which 
will and mustincreage, so that they could if they 
chose discount an abolition of canal tolls at 
once. It is anticipated that farmers generally 
and the residents of interior towns will oppose 
the amendments, but their apathy and the vig- 
or of those who favor the amendments it is con- 
ceded imperil greatly the success of the oppost- 
tion. 


THAT PATENT DUMP. 


A friend who is well acquainted with the 
trade tells us to advise all elevator men to 
beware of the patent right dump shark, as he is 
abroad and collecting from ten to fifty dollars 
wherever he can, without process of law. We 
understand that the only dump of any account 
that was ever patented is now seventeen years 
old, and the patentee himself died in the small- 
pox hospital in this city last winter. We fully 
believe that every patent and every patentee 
should be protected; but we do not want our, 
readers to pay unnecessary or unjust royalties 


-|for things that are common property. 


THE NATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF THE 
HENNEPIN CANAL. 


The seal of Congressional authority has at 
length been affixed to the proposition that the 
water-ways which aid in the trans-continental 
transportation of the products of the West are 
of National importance, and that their increase 
and improvement have a just claim on the 
public purse. The appropriation to the Hen- 
nepin Canal Survey, though small and 
united with others that were not deserving, 
gives special emphasis to the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the New York Produce Ex- 
change, December, 1881: ‘‘ That in the opinion 
of The New York Produce Exchange the United 
States Government should undertake to build 
the Hennepin Canal and to maintain the same 
free for all time to come.” This Board, as is 
well-known, is inimical to the general policy ot 
our Government as to internal improvements, 
and passed this resolution only after a reference 
to the Committee on Trade in view of this fact, 
and after due consideration. The spirit of this re- 
solution has characterized the action of the Boards 
of Trade of New York, Buffalo, Duluth, Minn., 
Davenport, Iowa, as well as that of Chicago. 
The whole Northwest may be said to have given 
an almost unanimous assent to the proposition. 
So rapid and immense has been the extension 
of railway transportation; so valuable in open- 
ing up the best resources of our country, and 
so tempting to the investment of capital have 
railroads become that the canal, whose profits 
have sunk nearly to zero in the competition, 
has become in the view of many, obsolete, a 
thing of the past. No where is this more ap- 
parent than in New York State, as is shown 
in the difficulty there in arousing the masses, 
especially the farmers to a true appreciation of 
the importance of the Erie Canal even if by 
making it free it should be a public expense in- 
stead of a source of revenue. The Government 


ofthe Dominion fully realizes the importance 


of these water routes, and has spent more than 
forty million dollars upon her canals, and it is 
hardly to be doubted that she will yet open 
them free to all vessels in the hope that by thus 
reducing the cost of transportation she may 
secure the foreign trade of the West. Last 
season there was shipped over the Welland 
Canal and the St. Lawrence one-third as much 
grain as by all the railroads combined, leading 
out of Chicago; and this route is increasing in 
popularity, and is the real competitor of both 
the railway and the canal in our eastern traffic. 
The water-ways are the regulators of freight as 
against the control of railroads which, however 
numerous from the cohesive power of capital 


\fulfillment of such contracts.’’ 


fall readily under the control of a few individ- 
uals. By these routes of the 116,369,222 bush- 
els of grain shipped from Chicago last season, 
89,564,278 bushels were carried to the sea- 
board. The Illinois and Michigan Canal, the 
only western water transportation line connected 
with Chicago, delivered at the same time five 
and a quarter million bushels of grain at much 
lower rates than those of the railroads for an 
equal distance. It requires no stretch of the 
imagination to see the immense and far reach- 
ing advantages to the whole country of a grand 
free water-way with canals large enid lh for 
ships, bearing from the Mississippi to. the 


ocean and to foreign parts direct, the vast com- _ 


merce of the Northwest. 


hg 


ELEVATOR BUILDING. 


The present season has been one of unex- 
ampled activity in elevator building eee 
ing. From all quarters we hear, not only of 
the erection of new houses, but the refitting of 
old ones to accommodate the demands to be 


made upon them. Were it not for the fact that © 


a very general anticipation of a poor corn cro 

has prevailed, there would have been a still 
larger “ boom” in elevator building and refit- 
ting. Of course, the principal seat of activity 
in this direction is the new territory; but the 
older States show a largely increased elevator 
capacity over last year. Ve ag) 


OUR ADVERTISERS. 

We wish to direct the attention of the readers 
of this paper to the advertising cards presented 
in this issue. We doubt if any new paper was 
ever so honored at the outset by the patron- 
age of so many first-class and eminently res- 
pectable firms as are represented in our columns. 
So far as we know (and we have a personal 
knowledge of nearly every firm who advertises 
with us) every one of our advertisers stand in 
the front rank in their respective lines. It will 
be our aim to exclude all “snide” and untrust- 
worthy concerns from our columns, as we 
intend that this journal shall be the representa- 
tive of only what is legitimate and connected 
with the grain interests of our country. 


THE NEW RULE AT CHICAGO. 


The new rule of the Chicago Board of Trade 
relative to contracts for future delivery intended 
to prevent “corners” in grain, though only 
adopted a few weeks since, is unfavorably 
criticised by radstrect’s, and its complete 
failure predicted. The rule is as follows: “On 
contracts for grain for future delivery, the 
tender of a higher grade than the one con- 
tracted for, of the same kind of grain shall be 
deemed sufficient, and all contracts for the 


future delivery of wheat made on, and after — 
June 1, 1882, unless otherwise specially agreed ve 


by the contracting parties, shall be understood 
as tor No. 2 wheat, and a tender of No. 2 ora 
higher grade of spring wheat, or a tender of 
No. 2 red winter or a higher grade of winter 
wheat, shall be deemed a suflicient tender in 
No. 2 spring 
wheat has been practically the only speculative 
grade in Chicago, because there was more of it 
than of any other grade, and it was ‘the only — 
one existing in such quantity in the market 
that holders of the bear-faction would believe it 


~ 


to be too great for any clique to corner and be . 


induced to sell short. The object of the rule ? i 


was to abolish the speculative trade in specific 
contracts for this grade. Under the rule the 
contracts would be for simple “ No. 2 wheat,” 
specifying that nothing of less value should be 


deliverable. Buyers for future delivery for any — 


purpose could have no objection to the chance 
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of receiving a better grade than that contracted 
for, and the anticipated result of the rule was 
that when the corner in No. 2 spring for July 
was settled speculative trading in specific con- 
tracts for it would cease. 

_ The practical effect of this, however, Brad- 
street’s thinks will be to consolidate all the 
grades deliverable into one grade for specula- 
tive purposes. The differences in the value of 
these different grades will affect the speculation 
similarly to the way different distances from 
Chicago, affected the cost of transportation in the 
former speculations in No. 2, St. Louis and 
Toledo, exclusively winter wheat markets are 
the next largest wheat receiving points in the 
West after Chicago. The interests of their 
commission merchants and also of their rail- 
roads are largely in competition with the latter. 
If speculative prices in Chicago approach those 
of No. 2 red winter, these places will enter into 
' the speculation both for the sake of retaining 
their grain trade and because they would feel 
the speculative impulse extended to their own 
special commodity. New York also, ‘where 
hitherto there has not been sufficient grain in 
store to make a doubtful contest and where there- 
fore grain speculations have not reached the 
proportions of those of Chicago, would be led 
to appropriate some of her large speculative 
capital to bids in the grain markets of the West. 
Thus viewed the effect of the new rule will be 
to consolidate the speculative capital of these 
various cities in the direction of higher prices 
whenever an attempt is made toward a grain 
Corner in the Chicago market. 


Ir was recently our pleasure to be shown 
over the extensive Columbian Iron Works, 
Chas. W. Parker, proprietor, at 325-331 Des- 
plaines street, this city. Mr. G. E. Bushick, 
the superintendent, and Mr. H. A. Hawkins, 
well known from his identification with the 
grain handling interests of the country showed 
us about, andexhibited some of the work which 
this establishment is doing. One of their 
specialties is élevator machinery, which the 
reader will discover from the illustration given 
elsewhere in this issue, as well as from their reg- 
ular advertisement in our columns. 


A practice prevails in the customs exac- 
tions at Kingston, Ont., which shippers claim 
is unjust, being mainly on vessels of large ton- 
nage, of which American vessels are the most 
numerous. A shortage of 20 bushels and un- 
der is not charged duty, but if it exceeds this 
amount by only one bushel the authorities de- 
mand the dues on the whole bill of lading. 
The average shortage as estimated is one bushel 
in the thousand; vessels, therefore, carrying 
over 20,000 bushels must pay for all her short- 
age, while the smaller vessels, with the same 
ratio of deficiency, pays nothing. This prac- 
tice does not exist at Montreal, or any Ameri- 
can ports where custom dues are collected only 
for the grain delivered. 


Mrssrs. Tuornsurcn & Gunssnur of this 
city, are having a very heavy trade this season, 
and to supply it they have been compelled to 


run their shops over time. They recently ship- 
ped a bill of goods to Denmark. The special- 
ties of this firm are well known to the milling 
and elevator interests of the country. 


Messrs. Poors & Hunt of Baltimore, Md., 
have put us under obligations for several favors, 
among which we may note a fine photograph 
of Dow’s stores in Brooklyn, nearly all the ma- 
chinery for which, by the way, was constructed 
by Messrs. Poole & Hunt. These stores have 


LCditorial Mention. 


Tue June wheat deal at St. Louis was settled 
August 12, at 1.184 and five per cent. 


Tux July corner in this city bids fair to give 
trouble, before an adjudication is reached. 


Tux trouble between Jack Sturges and Fran- 
cis C. Bennett, regarding the Keokuk elevator 
matter, is again revived in court. 


Tur Chicago Underwriters are turning their 
attention to the elevators of this city which they 
claim are largely without the necessary safe- 
guards against fire, 


Tue Buffalo crowd are getting badly bitten, 
as they richly deserve. One day, recently, of 
400,000 bushels of grain shipped from Chicago, 
three-fourths went through Canada. 


We advise subscribers to preserve their cop- 
ies of the American Enevator AND GRAIN 
Trapeg, and ina short time they will have an 
invaluable library for reference in regard to the 
grain trade and kindred subjects. 


Tue daily consumption of corn in this coun- 
try is not far from 3,000,000 bushels. The en- 
tire amount “in sight” is only about 6,000,000 
bushels; but no one need be alarmed. ‘‘ Grain 
in sight” is a beautifully deceptive term. 


Tur new Chamber of Commerce at Minne- 
apolis will erect their building at the corner of 

ourth avenue, South, and Third streets, in that 
city. This property, valued at $30,000, is do- 
nated to the Chamber by the property owners 
of the locality. 


Messrs. Skinner & Woon, of Erie, Pa., a 
large advertisement of whose engine appears in 
this issue, are very busy just now on their reg- 
ular line of work. They expect to build more 
engines this year than any previous year in the 
history of the firm, 


In our next issue we will introduce a numn- 
ber of new features in this journal which can- 
not help enhancing its usefulness to the reader. 
We shall also nake certain changes which will 
enable us to accommodate a much larger am- 
ount of matter than we give in this number. 


WE want all who receive a copy of this pa- 
per to look it over carefully and ask themselves 
if it is not worth a good deal more than the 
ee we ask. We have no wish to aim too 

igh, but we intend to make this paper invaln- 
able to every one interested in the handling of 
grain. 


Mr. A. J. Sawyer, of Duluth, Minn., one of 
the largest grain dealers in the Northwest, in 
subscribing to the American Etzvator anp 
Grain Traps, writes that he thinks well of the 
enterprise, and expresses the hope that it will 
prove a pleasant and profitable one to the own- 
ers, which last we are glad to say it 2s doing. 


We are neither too old or too wise to learn; 
and we want the men whose interests this jour- 
nal represents to write for this paper, to send 


us items of news and to make suggestions. 


a storage capacity for 2,500,000 bushels of|There are few of our readers who cannot add to 
grain, and would hold enough wheat to feed a|the interest of our columns in some way, and 


city like Chicago for a whole year. 


we wish to hear from them, one and all. 


A meetine of grain men representing the pro- 
duce exchanges of New York, Boston, Cincin- 
nati, Toledo, Indianapolis, Detroit and Chicago, 
was held at Toledo recently to establish an in- 
ternational grade of No. 2red wheat. St. Louis 
declined to participate. For universal trade 
No, 2 red wheat is established as red winter 
wheat—sound, plump grains, perfectly clean, 
and to contain not more than 10 per cent. of 
white wheat. 


Tue Biaxe-BrrseE Co., of Racine, Wis., man- 
ufacturers of the “Champion” fanning mills, 
have placed us under obligations for a copy of 
their neat catalogue, describing this well-known 
mill ;with its latest improvements, including 
the motion governor. We notice a host of tes- 
timonials to the ‘‘ Champion” from the owners 
of both large and small elevators and ware- 
houses. Interested parties can obtain a copy 
on making application to the Blake-Beebe Go. 


Mr. C, B. Rowiry, Manager of the Girard . 
Point Storage Co., Philadelphia, in subscribing 
for this journal, says: “ Your paper fills a long 
existing need and will certainly receive, as it 
richly deserves, the liberal support of the large 
and influential elevator interests of America.” 
We only ask our friends to assist us in making 
this paper a worthy representative of those in- 
terests, They certainly deserve a worthy repre- 
sentative. 


In a late number of the Zimes and Haposi- 
tor, of Adrian, Mich., we find an able article 
criticising the action of the Fire Insurance 
Commissioner of Michigan in denouncing the 
mutual companies. The writer pays a high, 
tribute to the Western Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Insurance Co., of this city, in which he states 
emphatically, and truly, that the security it 
gives the policy holder is as good or better 
than that given by the stock companies. 


Tue reader will hardly fail to notice the ad- 
vertisement of Messrs. Kerfoot Bros., of Des 
Moines, Iowa, a new firm which starts out with 
all the auspices of suecess. The firm is com- 
posed of Mr. S. Henry Kerfoot, who for a num- 
ber of years has been actively engaged in the 
business of general mill furnishing and elevator 
supplies with B. I. Gump, of this city, and 
his brother, Mr. W. A. Kerfoot. The new 
firm has on hand a large stock of goods with 
which they can fill orders for mill and elevator 
supplies on the shortest notice. Their place of 
business is at 804 and 806 Walnut street, Des 
Moines, where they will be pleased to meet 

rain men, millers and others with wants to fill. 
Or they will be pleased to correspond with all 
who are in need of anything in their line, 
Having made very favorable arrangements with 
manufacturers, they are convinced that their 
prices are at the bottom notch. 


Tackte Brooks anp Trucxs.— We wish to call 
the attention of our readers to the card of the 
Penfield Block Company, of Lockport, N. Y., 
which appears in our columns for the first time. 
As it is quite generally known, they are the 
leading tackle block manufacturers of this coun- 
try, their Anchor Brand Blocks being well 
known everywhere. They make a full Ene of 
all sizes and kinds of both wood and wrought 
iron. They are also becoming quite well known 
as manufacturers of all kinds of warehouse 
trucks, bag trucks, baggage barrows and four- 
wheel wagons of every description, in which bus- 
iness they engaged about a year and a half ago. 
Their trade on these goods is already substan- 
tial, and is steadily increasing, as their goods 
are said to be superior in workmanship and fin- 
ish to any others offered. Their 1882 illustrat- 
ed catalogue and price list is just out, and will 
be mailed free to any who apply for it. They 
solicit correspondence and sample orders, 
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We have received a number of inquiries sim- 
ilar to the following: 


Exina, Towa, July 26, 1883. 

Mrerowsnr Bros. Co.--Dear Sirs:—I see in your pa- 
yer notices where several apparatus for moving cars have 
en patented. I wish to get a car mover. Could you 
tell me where to get one, and one that would be dur- 
able. 

Yours Truly, Jawes W1LLox. 
o7 


St. Johns, Mich., July 27, 1882 
Mrrorent, Bros. Co.,—Gentss—Have gon any plan for 
conducting wheat from the hopper—scale in a warehouse 
into a car except the old plan of spouting itin? Have 
you any device that will save the shoveling of wheat to 
the ends of the cars? 
Yours, J. Hroxs, 


Parties who have such devices will serve | 
their own interests and those of their fellow men 
by advertising them in this paper. 


Pwox’s Sun makes light of the recent decis- 
ion at LaCrosse. Geo. W. says: “Ina case be- 
fore Judge Hugh Cameron of Lacrosse, he de- | 
cided that a note given by John Servis to cover 
margins on wheat, was not worth a nickel. 
Now if the supreme court sees it in the same 
light, and the United States supreme court 
backs up the decision, and the case is remanded 
back to a justice of the peace and the decision 
remains the same, or if the decision is reversed | 
by the justice, and is appealed, and a writ of 
habeas corpus is issued, and the thing keeps on | 
in the courts for a few hundred years, we shall 
know whether speculating in wheat margins is 
gambling or mumbletypeg. This thing should | 
be settled, for if it is an Imnocent game we all 
want to play it, and if it is gambling, there are 
lots of chnrch members in it who want to get 
out before it is everlastingly too late.” 


RESTORATION OF THE TERMINAL 
TAX AT CHICAGO. 


The question of a terminal tax by eastern 
railroads, supposed to have been settled by the | 
mutual agreement of these roads with shippers 
two years ago, is re-opened by the announce- 
ment that from Sept. 1, a charge of two dollars | 
per car will be made on all grain loaded at} 
elevators. Previous to the above mentioned | 
agreement a charge had been made by the rail- 
roads of two dollars per car for switching to 
elevators; and by the latter of one dollar per | 
car for trimming. These charges were abolished | 
as has been said, and at the same time the} 
western roads reduced their charges 50 per 
cent. for handling cars in and out of elevators. 
Shippers are greatly dissatisfied with the re-| 
newal of these charges, and claim that they are | 
not just, and will injure Chicago’s interest as a| 
commercial center. Mr. Wheeler, of the firm | 
of Munger, Wheeler & Co., says that these 
charges gave rise two years ago, to great dis- 
satisfaction and discussions on the part of grain 
merchants. The abolition of these charges was | 
by mutual agreement, and they ought not to be 
resumed until after consultation with the west- | 
ern roads and elevator proprietors. The only 
reason the railroads have for the action is that 
they have the power. Mr. Murry Nelson| 
agrees substantially with Mr. Wheeler that the | 
railroads have made a mistake. He does not 
think the shippers will unite to make any ef- 
fective resistance as they never have done so. | 
Their reliance must be on competition among 
railroads and water-transportation. a 

Various railroad managers have been inter- 
viewed, and uniformly claim the necessity of 
the charge to cover the extra expense involved. 
In shipping, sy 20,000 bushels of grain 20 cars 
are sent to an elevator and. switched on the 
track of a western road at an expense of track- 
service, ete., amounting to not less:than $40. 
The western railways have no such expense, 
and charge an equal sum for transportatian of 


, 


jel, and thus steady the prices. 


|price by his agent. 
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half the distance. While the abatement of 
terminal charges two years since was by mutual 
agreement, there was no such basis for the 
original charees and its resumption does not 
require it. The railroads, as they claim in their 
competition for freight have toadied to the ship- 
vers, and re-adjustments even on a reasonable 
basis will of course be opposed by chronic 
grumblers. 


LAKE FREIGHTS ON GRAIN. 


The uncertainty of freight rates on the lakes, 
for the past few weeks, is shown in the fact that 
at times when the rate on corn to Buffalo ad- 
vances to two cents per bushel, there may be no 


|inerease on the rate for wheat to Kingston, Ont. 


The large steam transportation lines take 
no grain at a less rate than two cents per bush- 
But it occurs 
at times, as shown in the business last season, 
that a steady advance of freights up to, say. 
three cents per bushel, will attract a large fleet 
of vessels, and then, owing perhaps to light re- 
ceipts by rail, shippers’ demands decline, and 
seized with a sort of “buck-fever panic” each 
ship owner orders the receipt of goods at any 
The consequence is that 
treights drop cig to rates which will not 
yay expenses. This has been the case recently. 
Vere the steam transports to — the same 
course the sailing vessels would be tied up to 
the docks and rot. 


THE CROPS. 


We have nothing to add to the es general 
oe which prevail in regard to the crops. 
The corn crop, as is well known, is pretty sure 
to fall short, though it promises better now 
than it did at the time of our last issue. In 
regard to wheat, the situation is well known. 
An unprecedented crop is on our hands. In 
this connection we wish to quote a pointer from 
the Baltimore Journal of Commerce, an ex- 
cellent authority in matters of this kind. It 
Says: 

Two weeks ago we pointed out that with an estimated 
yield of 500,000,000 bushels, there would be an actual 
exportable surplus, after allowing for all home wants 
for bread, seed and reserves, of fully 200,000,000 bushels. 
But, as stated since, it is now believed that the crop will 
turn out considerably above 500,000,000 bushels; and of 
course whatever may be the quantity over these figures, 
it will simply be that much more to add to our surplus 
and that much more to weigh prices down. In 1880, 
the year when we harvested 498,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, the average yield for the entire country was a 
fraction over 13 bushels per acre, and, according to the 
Agricultural Department, the average value from first 
hands was 95 cents a bushel, making the yield of anacre 


| produce $12,385. According to all reports the average 


yield this year is the highest ever Known, and many are 
putting it at several bushels per acre above 1880, which, 


}in view of the reports from all sections, does not seem 


to be too high. ut preferring to be on the absolute safe 
side, we will base our calculations upon a supposed av- 
erage yield of only one bushel per acre greater than 
1880, or 14 bushels per acre. On this calculation, to pro- 
duce for the farmer $12.35 per acre, the amount receiy- 
ed on the average from the crop of 1880, it would only 
be necessary to receive SS cents per bushel this year, 
against 95 cents in 1880. This estimate of an average 
increase of one bushel per acre, is, we think, very low; 
but, as previously said, it is made so for the sake of be- 
ing on the safe side and under-estimating rather than 
overestimating the crop. Thus, a farmer can this year 
afford to sell his wheat at $8 cents a bushel just as well 
as 95 cents a bushel in 1880; but is this being done at 
present? The price from first hands for the entire coun- 
try is, of course, not yet obtainable, but it will be just 
as well to compare the current price at the seaboard to- 
day (August 9) with the same time 1880: 


Wheat, No. 2 Red Aug, 16, 188. | Ang. 16, 1880. 
Gab 2 ee $i KEI 14K OTR 
Augie: a ee i idee tae | won 0% 
September —..... .--}] 1 BY 14 1 9% 09% 
ee eS ea Et 1 1455@1 15 1 095¢ 0O%% | 
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Thus, while the farmer can afford to sell at 7 cents per 
bushel less than in 1880, the present price is just about 5 
ctsper bushel higher than at the same time of that year. 


Here are some facts which should be heeded. | 


The elevator at Delund, IIL, is being remodelled. The 
Caldwell Conveyor is being put in. Bi 
Mr. ©. Hitz, of Girard, Kan., will soon build a new mill 
and turn the old mill into a grain reservoir. - : 
The Portage Milling Co. (A, P. Campbell, Esq., man- 
ager) have completed their elevator at Portage la Prairie 
Man. : 
The wheat crop in Kansas this season is the largest 
ever gathered in that State. Very favorable advices also 
continue to be received from all Western points. ~ 


FOR SALE CHEAP. xe 
One Patric’s Rotary Oat Separator, and some 10-inch 

Due Buckets,’ Address, > ; 
F. W. C., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 

TRADE, Chicago, Il. “He 
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Security and Economy 


Western Manufacturers’ 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE COMP 


- P. A. MONTGOMERY, Secretary. 


¢ rs - 
Western Department Mutual Underwriters’ Union. 
. A. MONTGOMERY, Gen, Aer. 
Office, Nos. 113, 115 and 117 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
EMBRACING 
Western Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., Chicago. 
Jesse Spalding, President; P. A. Ronen ae ; 
Illinois Mutual Insurance vonpasy: Alton, 
John Atwood, President; H. G. McPike, S A 
Manufacturers’ & Merchants’ Mut. Ins. Co., Ti. 
H. W. Price, President; Geo. S. Roper, apres 
Corn pg Scene Fire Insurance Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
D. Robison, Jr., President; G. E. Detwiler, Secretary. 
Van Wert County Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Van Wert, O. 
J. M. C. Marble, President; M. L. Purmort, x 
Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Mut. Ins. Co., M are i 
L. J. Tracy, President; M. E. Douglas, Secretary. 
Delaware Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Delaware, Ohio. 
Rk. W. Reynolds, President; Chas. OQ. Little, Secretary. 
Capital City Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Columbus, 0. 
W. E. Guerin, President, F. Schwan, Secretary. 


ASSETS OVER $3,000,000, 


These Companies co-operate throughout the Northwest, en 
ing the same inspectors and dividing expenses. Are pw 
tual; all assets are owned and controlled by the policy hold 
risks carefully examined by salaried inspectors, and rated 


oe 


schedules, thereby avoiding unjust a jionments.. Ex 

has proved properly conducted Muta ompanies to be the safes 

and most economical. / 
REFERENCES: 


We take pleasure in oma | to the following well poampein 
owners and firms, members of this Company: 5 


< 
Lg 


Clinton Briggs, Star and Crescent Mills, Chicago, Hl. 3 
H. C. Cole & So., Cole's Mills, Chester, Tl. sf 
M. G. & N. Sage, Harvest Queen Mills, Elkhart, Ind. pane <= 
F. Goodnow & Co., Salina Mills, Salina. Kan. es 


Page, Norton & Co., Inter Ocean Mills, Topeka. Kan, 
FP. W. Stock, City Mills, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Dewey & Stewart, Owosso City Mills, Qwosse, Mich. 
Hicks Brown & Co., Brown's Mills, Manstield, Ohio. 
Polar Star Mill Co., Polar Star Mills, Faribault, Minn. 
J. 8. Pillsbury, Anchor Mills, Min is, Minn, ‘ 
Red Wing Mill Co., Red Wing Mills, Wing, Minn. 
E. O. Stannard & Co., Eagle Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
Nunnemacher Co., Star Mills, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Alex. Syme, City Mills, Menasha, Wis. ag hed 
Jno. Schuetie, Oriental Mills, Manitowoc, Wis. y ‘ 
Correspondence solicited from Manufacturers 


, 


i ae 


A, B. TAT LOR 


Commission Grain Merchant . 


mene 


Careful attention een te een: 


filled at lowest Prices. — 


TRIMBIE « CO, © 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, — 
GRAIN, FEED, SEED. Ete. od eats = 
Room 3, 204 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Careful Attention given to Filling Option Orders, “oe 
Egerences: Merchants Nat. Bank, Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 
es 


CORNELIUS DORE] Established 1860. 


DORR, ALLISON & 
SOE ae GRAIN 

Commission Merchan 
No. 3 COMMEROIAL ST., BOSTON. — 

Ninel ORs Oe Te Co , 


(SEORGS A. ALLISON, 


3 
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GRAIN COMMISSION CARDS. 


HEALD &CO., 
Flour&Grain Commission Merchants, 


14 8S. HALLIDAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
REFERENCES: 
Citizens’ National Bank, Baltimore; Mechanics’ National Bank, 
Baltimore; Jno. A. Hambleton & Co., "Bankers, Baltimore. 
WantEep—Responsible parties “ solicit grain for us in the West. 
Liberal Commissions. 


BSTABLISEZIED 1866. 


Sar IN VV ty ae 


Grain and Flour Agent. 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 
References and Cable Codes Furnished. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


“GILMAN, CHENEY: & CO, 


\Gommission Merchants, 


-—FOR THE SALE OF—— 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO. 
GRAIN anpD FLOUR, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


GRAIN, HAY, FEED, ETC., 


102 State Street, - 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. 


WARNER & WiLBUR, 


General Commission Merchants 


Room 28, Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 

B. L. Smith, Cashier Hide and Leather 
Col. E.’A. Bowen, President First 
Chas. C. 
N. Y.; W. 
tional Bank, Hudson, N. Y.; Fred’k Hill, Cashier Tanners’ Nation- 
or O. P. Collier, President First National 


Refer by permission: 
National Bank, Chicago, Il.; 
National Bank, Mendota, Ill; 
National Bank, Hudson, 


al Bank, Catskill, NEY 
Bank, Battle Creek, Mich. 


- Boston, Mass. 


Macy, Cashier Farmers’ 
m. Seymour, Cashier First Na- 


Business attended to at New-Port News; ( Eastern Terminus 


C. & O. Railroad.) 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 


CULVER « cCo., 
GRAIN RECEIVERS 


RN Te —— 


Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 122 and 124 Washington Street, 


CELICAGOC. 


Solicit Consignments and Orders for Future Delivery. 


W. W. INGRAHAM, 


, Patentee and Manufacturer of 


the 


EXACELSIOR 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


Nos. 18, 15 and 17 North Jefferson Street, 


CHICAGO 


Excelsior Polisher, Separator and Grader Combined. 
Excelsior Separator and Grader. 
Excelsior Smutter, Polisher and Separator. 


PENFIELD BLOCK COMPANY, 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
FULL LINE 


~ Wood and Wrought Lron 


PULLEY bi 


“ANCHOR BRAND.” 


BAG TRUCES, 


_Of Every Description. 


WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, 


BAGGAGE BARROWS and 
FOUR WHEEL WAGONS 


WROUGHT IRON BLOCKS A SPECIALTY, 


t~Send for 1882 Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List, and mention this paper. 


ica. 


Made in 
Capacity from 400 to 600 bushels per hour. 


No other Mill Like, or Equal to it in the World. 


Double ‘‘ End Shake” warehouse and elevator mill 
three sizes. 


} Racine Agricultural Foundry & Machine Works, 


| Dicke 


y & Pease, 


RACINE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


A. P. Dickey 
Farm, Warehouse & Elevator 


_ FANNING MILLS 


AND SEPARATORS. 


Both single and double and with 
either “side shake” or ‘‘end shake.” 
Made in jifteen sizes. 


Mills of any 


| pebs-city from 60 to 600 bushelsper 
our, 

i} These mills are guaranteed to be 

superior in all respects to any 

other manufactured in Amer- 


Prices mace right. 


For catalogues and price list, 
Address, DICKEY & PBASE, Mnfs. 


Racine, Wis. 


"I". Tu. 


CLARKE, 


Patentee and Manufacturer or 


IMPROVED STEAM SHOVELS 


For Unloading Grain from Cars, 
Mr. VERNON, OHIO. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


Millers’ International Exhibition. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


‘Seamless Round Corners, Shovel Edge, 
Curved Heel, Carries More, Runs Hasier, 
Empties Clean, Lasts Longer, is nearer 
Perfection than any other bucket made. 


WHAT USERS SAY OF IT. 


We are much pleased with the ‘‘Salem”™ bucket 
—have over six thousand in our mill, and _ pro- 
nounce them the best we ever used. 

W. Trow & Co., Madison, Ind. 


We consider the “Salem ”’ the best in the mar- 
ket. What better testimonial can you have than 
the size and frequency of our orders. 

Link Bett MacuInery Co., Chicago. 


Your ‘* Salem” buckets are satisfactory in every 
respect. Shall want more soon. 
Wm. Lea & Sons, Wilmington, Del. 


We haye over four thousand ‘‘ Salem” buckets 
in our Patapsco Mill B, and they are giving entire 
satisfaction. We think they are the ‘best bucket 
in the market. 

C., A. GamBRiLL M¥e. Co., Baltimore. 


W. J. Clark & Co,, Sole Mfrs., Salem, O. 
New York Office and Salesroom, 7 & 9 Cliff St- 


THH REYNOLDS 


gtd 
| os 


Ten Reasons why the Reynolds Improved 
Truck is the Best in use, 


Ist. It is the simplest, strongest, and most 


efficient. 


2d. It can be loaded, weighed and unloaded 
with one handling. 

3d. It is cheaper than any other, when its 
capacity is taken into account. 

4th. One man can handle from 1,200 to 1,£0) 
pounds on it, easier than one-third ‘the amount 
on any other truck. 

5th. It occupies less space, according to ca- 
pacity, being so arranged that it turns in “exactly 
its own length. 

Gth. It will dispense with the services of one 
man in any mill, warehouse or store, where busi- 
ness enough is done to keep it in use. 

th. With the box it will carry grain, feed, 
meal, and all kinds of offal, and other merchandise 
in bulk. 

Sth. Without the box it will carry flour in 
sacks, flour, feed, and offal in bags, and other mer- 
chandise in bags, boxes, parcels or bales. 

9th. Its wearing parts are all iron, turned to 
a standard guage, and any part can be duplicated 
on short notice in case of accident or breakage. 

10th. It has a wider range of uses, and is 
better adapted to meet adi the wants of millers, 
warehousemen and merchants, than any other 
truck in use. 


For information, address 
M. A. REYNOLDS, Stanton, Mich. 


NOVELTY 


DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATOR 
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NOVELTY 
DUSTLESS OAT SEPARATOR, 
WEED & COCKLE EXTRACTOR. 


NOVELTY 
DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE AND RE- 
CEIVING SEPARATOR. 


DUSTLESS FLAX SEED SEPARA- 
TOR. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


E. M. SANFORD, 


East Dubuque, Ill. 


RIVET(MILL)BUCKET. 


Sfins — 2 & Patent Rivet Grain Bucket. 
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CORN ene R BUCKET. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR. 


@Ofe American Eletator 


AND 


GRAIN TRADE. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Address Mircurty Bros. Co., 184 & 186 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, 
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Chase Plan of Grau El ns 


IS wa TO ALL OTHERS: 


1. it is more econouniceliy bali built. 

2. It is more economically operated. } f 

3. It requires less ground and less track ro 

4. insurance on building and grain is low, netanne fire risk 
is sma 

5, Grain can be kept in condi gion at nominal cost. ~ 


ec : vi G6. It has a wide range of u aie" house can be arrai 
HASE ELEVATOR al meet the wants of any grain ‘busines Beer " 


ASE OSCE usieks WRITE for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. » 
EO i} 


CHASE ELEVATOR CO., 


99 & 101 WASHINGTON STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


QUASE ELENATOR Go. ARBSAATEGTS GRAGCAGO \UAINOS The accompanying cut will be changed in the next issue of this paper, and another 
; style of bul ote shown. 


CHISHOLM BROS. & GUN] 


Elevator and Mill Builders, 
AND GENERAL SUPPLY HOUSE. 
We are now prepared to Build and Equip in the = Mill Supplies and rumishings 


most thorough and complete manner, 


MILLS OF ANY CAPACITY, We Refer to the Following Mills SAHRA 1 NEA AS 
employing either WHICH HAVE BEEN 
We shall keep on hand a Full 
JONATHAN MILLS’ de ie ry ‘ ner ee Minn. Stock of Dufour & Co.'s Bolting 
Pree oer MALL jj “minneapolis Minn: Cloth, Plated Wire Cloth, Leather, 


Planet Mills, D-L.Wing & Go litenneldit || Rubber and Cotton Belting, Eleva- 


Salem Mills Co.’s eis alem, Oregon. . 
Reduction Machines,  i3siiivii “¢8Ee 82) tor Buckets and Flour Mill Mer 


Bridger & Johnatonis itil eeity, Minn. chinery generally. 
CORRUGATED TEA eS i Grundy Wing. Minin. were uw 
AE Ss SS nn. ‘ 
Stillwater Mills-- -Stillw: water, Minn W1q? R ( fl ll li 
- . Golden Gate F i 
: Cogreneriogeniiisionrrmnceneet: | — JONATHA Mills Reduction Machines 
O ae aC lt ) eS Isaac Sta FS a. | ere Stillwater, Minn, 
3 9 eset Bomint Co.'s Mill -___. Mazeppa, Minn. AND DEGERMINATORS, 


inion Mills.-.-. Toronto, Canada, 
ME 


Reel Belt Tighteners, Smooth and Cor- 


Or on Systems Employing a Plans and Specifications made and Estimates 
furnished for Mills and Hlevators of any - rugated Iron Roller Mills, Porcelain 
cae PGCE Roller Mills, Portable Middlings Mills, 
etc., ete. 


For Circulars, Price Lists, Information, etc., address 


Git Lort Omi Shee GCUNWN, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: | CHICAGO, ILL.: 
228 Washington Avenue, South. G64 anda GG South Clinton Street. 


Sa 
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Superior to all Others in Service and Economy. 


Twice as Strong as Leather. 


ANT DLENGTED “gy 


Send for Reduced List and Discounts. Ovdke 
2,000,000 feet sold during 1881. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 


Grain and Package Elevator Builder. dash ial 


ELEVATOR AND CRAIN TRADE. 


AMERIGAN 


oon WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS) KERFOOT BROS., 
‘ | i i | | foot pak : 804 and 806 Walnut Street. 
i Cut of No. a saith Motion Des Moines, Iowa, 
cAPAGITY: General Mill Furnishers 
Un —AND— 
eo 600 BUSHELS | crevAror supplies. 
i PER HOUR. Full Line in Stock of 
. a Nes Leather,.Rubber. and Solid Wove Cot- 
|) XN ie WE MAKE fompolts, kiawell Conveyors 
} aime eV Seven Different Sizes |Portable Mills, Corn Shellers, 
i S) fee SEPARATORS, WIRE CLOTHS, 
WAREHOUSES Sai ee ence sear es ag are generally used in 
: r Ep, @s ELEVATORS. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


The Motion Governor is something that has long 
been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
= horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 
horse is fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- 
serves 2 uniform and steady speed. 

It isaconvenience with steam power, as the speed of the 
mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. 

Cone pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee 
this Governor as good as represented, and we will allow 
purchasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of 
returning it if not equal to the guarantee. 


== === Send for Catalogue to 
= ee The Blake-Beebe Co., Racine, Wis. 


THE COMMON-SENSE 


utomatic Corn Sheller. 

The only self-adjusting automatic sheller in the market. It pos- 
sesses more advantages than any other known machine—takes less, 
power to operate—and adjusts itself to the size of Ear Corn. Will 
shell more corn. and that too without splitting the cob; leaves 
little or no corn on the cob; grinds and breaks less of the kernels; 
is less liable to be broken (by having some hard substance pass 
through the sheller) on account of the flexibility of segments and 
safety pins in plate—which are of wood and can easily be replaced; 
works right or left, as may be required. 

The sheller represented herein is made entirely of Iron; is 
well proportioned and built ina most thorough manner; can 
be adjusted while being operated, by means of the hand- 
wheel on the rods connected with the lever supporting the 
center lift: the case and cylinder are both made of segments; 
the case staves have a spring to hold the bottom close enough 
to catch any corn which may be on the cob before leaving the 

machine, the spring yielding to alarge cob, also being 
close enough for the smaller ones. \ 


Six Sizes Made. Send for Prices. 


* COLUMBIAN IRON WORKS, 


CHAS. W. PARKER, Proprietor, — 


A. T. HODGE & CoO., 
WHOLESALE 


Paper Dealers, 


Office, 173 Monroe Street. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


| NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 


Indianapolis, Ina, 


iN 


Manufacturers-of 


Elevator Machinery 


Iron and Wood Elevator Boots, 
Elevator Cups, Shellers, Porta- 
ble Mills, Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumps and Scales, 
Engines, Boilers, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys and 
Belting. 


Plans made to order show- 
ing handiest and best ar- 
rangemenis for handling 
grain economically. 

Send for 160 page pamphlet. 


—————— _ 825 to 331 Desplaines St., CHICAGO, ILL: so | 
_ HUTCHISON’S NEW IRON Yi Noviyke & Marmon Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SCHhHu LTa’s 


ied Leather > a NG. 


|Fulled Leather 
—PTLLY WARRANTED. 


(Interior is Raw Hide.) 
CURTIS & CO. MFG. GO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DUSTLESS CORN SHELLER. 


Capacity, 75 to 100 bushels 
‘shell: Corn per hour. 


HUTCHISON’S MILLSTONE - 
FEEDER AND SEPARATOR, 


‘ 


' Send for Price Lists. Address 4 


John. Hutchison Mfe. Oo., 


JACKSON, MICH. 


Write for. Descriptive | 
Circular and Prices. § 


MARSHALL’S — THE KNOW THE LAW CHALLENGE FEED MILL. 
EW CORN SHELLER. |(aliforia Scourer aud Separator) | A\ in use, They 
Dae : 3B 1.OO Hy) \ ot Clog ox 

y, 75 to 100 bu. per hour. COMBINED. ‘eee eS Nas 60 busn- 
— .aimszes| FOR ELEVATORS. BARNS / iat heal 


Fox Lake, Wis., Jan, 12, 1882. | 

M. Dra & Co., Manufacturers California Grain 
Cleaning Machinery, Bucyrus, Ohio: 

Your California Scourer and Separator pleases 

us. Jt is first-class. It does its work well. It is 

the best machine to Scour and Clean Barley 


other sheller. Will 
THOROUGHLY CLEAN. 
from sand and dust. 

’ Hasy access to all 
arts liable to clog. 
Tell made. Cheap 


of work with the 
same power. All 
— feed mills of sim- 

Ailar construction 
to the Challenge 
are infringements 


as any. The only 
Self-Adjusting Shell- 
erin use that will 
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oO. Ww. LORD, 


e chemicals I use have no injurious action upc 
gation of the Hartford Inspectors’ Reports wi 
ation and corrosion in boilers, and that the true va’ 


lore than twenty thousand manufacturing 


of the latest and best works on Steam Engineerin; 
a safe Remedy for Incrustation, and as a proof 0 
‘ book on Care and Management of Boilers free. 


Steam Mill and Principal Depot, 316. Union Street, 


we. have ever seen. Our Engine is 10-horse power, 
and will easily run two machines like it, Fanning 
Mill and Elevator. We would recommend it for 


| Warehouse purposes ahead of all other machines. 


MYERS & BICKELLAUPT. 


pe-Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
List. IT WILL PAY YOU. 


es 
ONT BUILD AN ELEVATOR until 
’ you write for Prices and Samples to THE BO- 
DINE ROOFING COMPANY, Mansriztp, Oxto., 


on the iron of boilers, but on the contrary, have a tendency ; 
11 show that at least 80 per cent. of all boiler explosions, and consequent destruction of life and property, are caused, either directly or indirectly, by 
jue of such a remedy can hardly be estimated. i A 

establishments in the United States and Canada are now using Lord’s 
using a number of boilers in their works, who order it by the ton. 
ng’now recommend LORD’S COMPOUND as the onl 
this fact we will send any of these books by mail, free of postage, at publishers’ wholesale price. 
For full particulars, or any questions pertaining to the use of steam, address 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


x 


‘mine Dieliona 


For Commercial Use Throughout 
‘the United States. 


Octo-Decimo, 252 pages. This work is, in fact, 
the laws of business in a ‘‘ nutshell.” 
Sent postpaid on receipt of one dollar, Address 
MITCHELL BROS. COMPANY, 
184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


to protect the iron against grooving, pitti 


x J a uh 
<u Ars y 
Kea come of = patents 
= | aw a}} Owned by us. A 
i} B\i| recent decision’of 
= = the U. 8. Court 
has affirmed our rights to these patents, and we 
caution all parties against buying Feed Mills that 
infringe on said Patents, For descriptive circular 
of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed 
Cutters, Horse-Powers, Wood-Saws, Steamers, 
Pumps,'etc., address CHALLENGE WINDMILL 
AND FEED MILL CO., Batavia, Il. 


“SAFETY AND ECONONXMIY IN S'TEAN BOILERS. 


till Remove and Prevent Scale in any Steam Boiler, at a cost not worth mention, and ask no money until the 
fe Steam User pronounces my remedy to work to his En 


tire Satisfaction. 
I USE NO AcCID= 


ng, or wasting of. the plates by corrosion. A close 


Compound, and we can refer to many 


reliable article to prevent corrosion in boilers, and as 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


~ BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., Moline, Ils. _ 


MANUFACTURERS oF 


Barnard s Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


A. 


BARN ARD’S 


DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s Dustless Corn 
Cleaner, Victor Lengthened Scourer, 


—EEEE—E 


The Latest and Best Machines made 
for Warehouse Purposes. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


WEBSTER & GOMSTOCK MAN’ Fe C0,, 


125 and 127 Ontario Street, 
CHICAGO, - a * i = 


Successors to WEBSTER & CO. 


Patented June 22, 1875. Reissued January 4, 1876. 


30,000 FEET 


CALDWELL’S 


IrLL., 


CONVEYOR 


Carried in stock of a 4, 6, 9, 12 and 


16 in. diameter, right and left hand. 


Standard sizes and le! , if or- 


eee according to catalogue. Can 


Same day order is received. 


This SouneNGe is guaranteed not te 


injure flour, Cut out kind you want 
and send with order. © 


GRAIN ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 
ON HAND.” 


H. W. CALDWELL, 
46 S. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTON RUBBER CoO., 


Rubber & Leather Belting, 


COTTON BELTING, ELEVATOR BUCKETS, 
Rubber Boots, Clothing, Hose, Packing, Springs, Belt Hooks, Studs, etc.; Gelabeated 
Hercules Rawhide Lace Leather, and Genera] Mill Supplies. Send for Discounts. 


R. T. WHELPLEY, Gen. Agt., 131 and 133 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


We have built a factory expressly adapted to manufacture our line of goods, which, with improved 
machinery, will enable us to:produce a superior class of work at very low prices. 


Power Grain Shovels, Iron Elevator Boots, 
“Common Sense” and “Empire” Elevator Buckets, 
Hercules Steel Grain Scoops, Grain Conveyors, 
Elevator Bolis, Cotton, Leather and Rubber Belting 


ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE, 
("Our Goods are for sale by the leading Mill Furnishers. 


LINK-BELT MAGHINERY Co. 


—IMPRoV EF D— 


SEED CLEANERS, 


Superior to All Others for 


Flax, Timothy, Clover, Kite, 


Send for Circular and Prices to ! nF 1 


NORTON & KEELER, 
LA CROSSE, WIS. 


F oe and Conveying Machinery. 


Link-Belt Elevators are fast Su- 
perseding the old styles for 
the following reasons: 


IN They are operated with less power. 

Can be driven from the bottom. 

They will not slip or clog. 

Are absolutely fire-proof. 

Are more durable than any other 
form, 

Link Belting is extensively used for 
driving all kinds of Mill Machinery. 
Its action is positive, and time-motions 
may be secured without using gears. 


t-Link Belting may be lengthened or 
ppprrened. at will, all links being detach- 
able 


Send for IMustrated Catalogue. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co., 


318 South Clinton St., Chicago, 


Branch § No. 81 John St., New York. 
Houses | No. 921 N. Second St., St. Louis. 
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CAPACITY, 
50 to 2,500 Bu, per Hour, 


RELIANCE woRkKs, 


EDW.P. ALLIS & CO. Props., Milwaukee, Wis, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


REYNOLDS- CORLISS ENGINE, - 


This engine is especially designed for manufac- 
turing purposes, vere strong, serviceable, and of 
the best material an workmanship, Tts even 
speed makes it specially desirable for pasate Et 
mills and elevators. j 


Over 250 of these Engines are Now in Use, 


and references can be given. These engines have : 
developed in expert trial and every day work — 


The Highest Economy Known in 
Steam Engineering. 


eS ts 
They willsave in fuel from 33 to 60 per cent. over. 
ae Ss any ordinary engine. 2 ay 


with our make of engine and effect a saying of about 25 percent. Also Bogacis eat: 
Water Heater and Purifier. Send for catalogue and prices to 


EDW7. BP. ALIS é& CO., Milwaukee, 


